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ANIMADVERSIONS ON NATURALISTIC ETHICS 


ELISEO VIVAS 


I 


T HAS been a slowly ripening convic- 
|: of the writer that current nat- 

uralistic theories of morals and of 
value are fundamentally inadequate. In 
several previously published papers the 
earlier grounds for dissatisfaction with 
some of them were stated. In the follow- 
ing pages three important naturalistic 
ethical theories are subjected to crit- 
icsm. My deeper conviction—based 
not only on the study of naturalistic 
ethics but on broader considerations 
which cannot be broached here—is that 
contemporary naturalism has not fur- 
nished us, and perhaps could not if it 
would, a satisfactory philosophy. Its 
conception of the good life is radically 
defective because its “‘scientific’’ notion 
of man allows for very little that is dis- 
tinctively human. Still intent on em- 
phasizing the continuity between men 
and brutes, with the Darwinians of the 
nineteenth century it underestimates the 
distance between the human and the 
subhuman and virtually denies human 
freedom and spontaneity. It reduces re- 
ligion to morality, when it accepts it at 
all. And, haunted by a fear of what it calls 
“superstition”—under which term it 
blankets all that it lexcludes—naturalism 
attempts to make of religion something 
very rational, very sweet, and very 


luminous, and, in the case of the instru- 
mentalists, something very useful for 
social reform. But, in taming religion and 
in making it useful to social action, it 
emasculates a terrible force that has not 
usually been distinguished in the course 
of its history by its “sweetness” and by 
what in our day goes under the name of 
“light.” In short, naturalism screens out 
whole areas of human experience; and 
when it is forced to consider these areas, 
it tends to dispose of them as pathologi- 
cal. But whether this be so or not, it can 
be shown by specific reference to the cur- 
rent naturalistic theories of morals that 
contemporary naturalists either totally 
ignore, misconstrue, or explain away 
those aspects of human experience which 
have been at least one of the sources of 
its deepest worth. It must be readily 
granted that, to avoid the problems of 
ethics, contemporary naturalism is 
equipped with admirable theoretical 
tools. But the obdurate facts which it 
cannot permanently down end up by 
giving it the lie. Whether it will be able 
to redefine its orientation without com- 
promising its identity, by digesting the 
data it now neglects without involving 
itself in destructive self-contradictions, 
cannot be decided until it actually tries 
it. In the meantime naturalists who do 
not hold that their doctrines have 
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achieved perfection should welcome criti- 
cism of their position. 

An ethical theory is naturalistic when 
it seeks to “define an ethical term with- 
out using any other ethical term,” as 
W. D. Ross, following G. E. Moore, has 
indicated.’ It is a commonplace that the 
majority of contemporary naturalistic 
theories of value share with historic nat- 
uralism the conviction that no teleologi- 
cal traits can be given objective status. 
For most contemporary naturalists, as 
for Hobbes, value is an exclusively hu- 
man affair; and the belief that in some 
sense goodness, beauty, and truth are 
objective features or traits or aspects of 
reality existing independently of human 
beings seems to the majority of natural- 
ists the most unwarranted of anthropo- 
morphic self-deceptions. But contem- 
porary naturalists seldom follow Hobbes 
to his crass conclusions. Today they tend 
to fall into two groups—the positivistic 
and another for whom it is not easy to 
find a common term. Positivistic value 
theory has been acutely criticized and 
shown to be radically defective by some 
of its critics.? The others, constituting 
the majority of the naturalists, seem in- 
tent in searching for a normative basis 
for conduct. They want to discover the 
grounds on which men say, not that they 
have in fact acted in a certain way but 
that it is right to act in a certain way and 
not in another. Men are ethical creatures 
and need normative guidance in action. 
If all a moral philosophy can do is to tell 
them what other men have in fact called 
the good, the effort will no doubt satisfy 
their curiosity for facts, but they will 
realize its triviality when, confronted 


*Sir W. David Ross, Foundations of Ethics 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 6. 


2 As, for instance, by Ross (ibid., pp. 30 ff.) and 
by John Dewey in Theory of Valuation (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 6 ff. 
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with practical problems, they will ask 
what is really right for them to do. 

This, then, I take to be, if not the basic 
problem of ethics, certainly one of the 
most urgent: Whatever philosophic pre- 
suppositions it may be guided by, ethical 
theory must not only be clear and con- 
sistent in its structure—that goes with- 
out saying, and in this respect naturalists 
are as successful as the rest of their fel- 
low-philosophers—but it must also be 
generously inclusive in respect to the 
facts of moral experience and unambigu- 
ous in the way in which it resolves the 
normative problem. In my opinion it is 
on these last two counts that naturalistic 
ethics fails. I believe that I can show that 
naturalistic theories of morals end up by 
obfuscating in one way or another the 
distinction between fact and value; and 
this means a more or less overt accept- 
ance of the principle that whatever is, is 
right, which, in turn, is easily translated 
into the doctrine that might is, makes, or 
somehow dictates what the right should 
be. 


II 


The first group of naturalistic moral 
theories that will be considered I shall 
take leave to call ‘ethical vitalism.” In 
our day its variants are legion, but they 
all assert that value is constituted by, or 
conferred on, an object through the act 
of satisfaction or fulfilment of a nonvalue 
term or factor, either biological or psy- 
chological (more usually the latter), 
which is designated by a variety of 
names, depending on the scientific pref- 
erences of the philosopher doing the 
labeling. Among the names used, the 
most common are perhaps “desire,” 
“interest,” “appetition,” “need,” 
“drive,” and “impulse.” This list does 
not claim to be exhaustive. Now the doc- 
trine, as thus stated, is “‘biologism” or 
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“psychologism” in value theory; it be- 
comes “ethical vitalism” when its pro- 
ponent goes on to argue that if one value 
is conferred on an object through the 
presence of a desire toward it or an inter- 
est in it, it follows, of course, that two 
values are conferred by two desires or 
interests (or whatever we choose to call 
them), and the more desires or interests 
that we seek to fulfil, the more value we 
shall realize. 

In the United States ethical vitalism 
goes at least as far back as William 
James, who, in an essay published in 
1891 and entitled ‘The Moral Philoso- 
phy and the Moral Life,” argued as fol- 
lows: 

Take any demand, however slight, which 
any creature, however weak, may make. Ought 
it not, for its own sake, to be satisfied? If not, 
prove why not. The only possible kind of proof 
you could adduce would be the exhibition of 
another creature who should make a demand 
that ran the other way. The only possible 
reason there can be why any phenomenon ought 
to exist is that such a phenomenon actually 
is desired. Any desire is imperative to the ex- 
tent of its amount; it makes itself valid by the 
fact that it exists at all.3 
From this James argues that since “all 
demands as such are prima facie respect- 
able,....the best simply imaginary 
world would be one in which every de- 
mand was gratified as soon as made.” 
To James this view seems obviously self- 
evident, though he owns that it may be 
hard for those who are ‘“‘accustomed” to 
the “superstitious view” of value “to 
realize that every de facto claim creates in 
so far forth an obligation.” 

It would make matters pleasantly 
simple for us if we could argue that 
Santayana and R. B. Perry took from 
James their basic inspiration in value 
theory; but I have no objective evidence 

3 The Will To Believe and Other Essays in Popular 


Philosophy (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1927), p. 195; cf. also pp. 201-2. 
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to that effect. However, that their the- 
ories of the moral life and hence of value, 
whatever their differences, have some- 
thing in common with that of James and 
that that something, whatever its source, 
is essential to all three no one who con- 
siders the matter carefully will, I be- 
lieve, deny. But since our interest is not 
historical, the question may be passed by 
in favor of something more pertinent to 
our purpose, namely, the need to show 
that both Santayana and Perry are ethi- 
cal vitalists. 

That Santayana is—or was, at least, 
during his first period—will be granted 
by those who recall that he defines 
“value” in terms of “desire” or “im- 
pulse” or “interest” and takes the moral 
problem to consist in the need to “‘har- 
monize”’ the largest possible number of 
interests into a consistent and enduring 
organization. Considered by itself, each 
interest is constitutive of value. The 
sacrifice, therefore, of any one interest or 
desire can be justified only by the need 
to maintain the organization of the rest. 
But a rational man will naturally aim at 
the “maximum of satisfaction possible.” 
The “moral ideal,”’ if it is to have juris- 
diction over the desires or interests that 
seek satisfaction, must emerge from the 
need to control their admission into the 
organization. But it has such authority 
‘because the ideal is the object of a more 
profound and voluminous desire and em- 
bodies the good which they [the disrup- 
tive desires] blindly and perhaps devious- 
ly pursue.’’* Santayana’s humanism, 
with its persistent and lucid rejection of 
indiscriminate satisfaction and its fre- 
quent and severe strictures on barbarian 
morality, should not be allowed to hide 

4 The Life of Reason (2d ed.; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922), I, 237 and 257, respectively. 
For the basis of Santayana’s conception of the life 


of reason, see Vol. I, passim, and Vol. V, chaps. 
viii-x. 
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the vitalistic basis of his moral doctrine; 
for if Santayana rejects the satisfaction 
of any impulse, he does so with regret 
and on prudential grounds; and it is not 
until long after the publication of The 
Life of Reason—until the period which, 
for convenience, may be marked roughly 
as begining with the appearance of the 
second edition of this work—that he 
veers away from ethical vitalism, toward 
what, in 1904, he called a “‘post-rational 
morality.’’s 

Somewhat similar remarks apply to 
Ralph Barton Perry’s version of the 
moral economy. It must be owned that 
the vitalistic bias is not explicit in Gen- 
eral Theory of Value. But it controls the 
discussion of certain important passages 
in which Perry analyzes the problems 
posited by the need to compose and ad- 
just group interests. Where it is suf- 
ficiently explicit, so that all one needs to 
do is to point to it, is in his earlier and 
more popular book, The Moral Economy.° 
Like Santayana, Perry strictly qualifies 
his ethical vitalism through prudential 
considerations and veils its true nature. 
But these qualifications are not dictated 
by awareness of any factor in the moral 
situation which contradicts the vitalist 
principle. If desires or interests are to be 
inhibited or repressed, this is to be done 
because they are incompatible with the 
extant organization and somehow threat- 
en its durability and its massiveness. 
There are many later versions of ethi- 


5 Ibid., Vol. V, chaps. viii, ix, x; and Inter preta- 
tions of Poetry and Religion (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922), chap. vii. 


6In General Theory of Value (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1926), see sec. 157, p. 385; 
S€C. 241, P. 595; S€C. 247, Pp. 611; sec. 248, p. 615; 
and the whole of chap. xxi. In Moral Economy (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909): “I count it to 
be important thus to trace morality back to the 
original love of life, since only so is it possible to 
understand its urgency..... ”(p. 27; see also 
PP. 13, 14, and 56). 
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cal vitalism, but I am not acquainted 
with any one which is inspired with a 
wisdom as liberal and sympathies as 
catholic as those that guided Santayana 
in his exposition of the life of reason or 
which was elaborated with the nice re- 
gard for technical precision which char- 
acterizes even Perry’s more popular ex- 
position of his views in The Moral Econ- 
omy. Indeed, because later writers deal 
with the problem in a less adequate man- 
ner, they exhibit the fallacy of the posi- 
tion with much less modesty than did 
their elders. And this, in turn, is the rea- 
son why I propose to bring into the focus 
of criticism two recent versions of ethical 
vitalism, begging the reader to bear in 
mind that our interest in this paper is 
with the generic fallacies of the doctrines 
discussed and not with the idiosyncratic 
inadequacies of any particular version 
of it. 

Ethical vitalism is essentially what 
I. A. Richards advocates in somewhat 
different terms from those used by the 
American writers mentioned above. 
“‘Apart from consequences,” he writes, 
“any one will actually prefer to satisfy a 
greater number of equal appetencies 
rather than a less.”’ And from this it fol- 
lows, according to Richards, that ‘‘that 
organization of appetencies or impulses 
which is least wasteful of human possi- 
bilities is... . the best.’’ Again, in dif- 
ferent terms and grounding his argument 
on biological considerations borrowed, it 
would seem, from H. S. Jennings, before 
he transposes it to the psychological 
level, Herbert Muller makes the identical 
assertion: 

[The] main drive [of living organisms] is to 
proliferate and multiply, to live more abundant- 
ly and more complexly..... 

Here is the biological basis for efforts to 
define and establish the good life... . that is 
valuable, generally, which heightens, extends, 
and refines consciousness, and thereby in- 
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creases the significance of experience..... 
“We can get from life only what we put into 
it.’.... The sensible course would then seem 
to be greediness: to put in as much as we 
can get away with. And however misguided 
their efforts, this is what men naturally try 
to do. They naturally aspire to abundance of 
life, fullness of being... . . 7 


The question we must examine is 
whether the ethicai vitalist has validated 
the logical transition which he makes 
from fact to value. A complete answer 
involves two independent arguments, 
each, as it seems to me, decisive: (1) 
purely logical, applicable to all natural- 
istic value theory that argues that value 
can be deduced from, or exhaustively de- 
fined in terms of, physiological or psy- 
chological facts and (2) purely material, 
addressed specifically to ethical vitalism. 

1. The logical argument need not de- 
tain us long. Even if we should grant the 
alleged facts on which the ethical vitalist 
rests his doctrine, we must, nevertheless, 
object to it on the ground that no norm 
declaring that the facts ought to be as 
they are can be logically deduced from 
the facts considered as facts—consid- 
ered, that is, in the way in which the 
naturalist asks us to consider them, as 
value-free. Grant what is shown to be 
false, namely, that men actually prefer 
to satisfy a greater number of appeten- 
cies to a less: it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they should do so. It may be 
right to do so, but, on the other hand, it 
may not be. And if it is right, it will not be 
because it follows logically from the fact 
that that is what men naturally choose 
to do. To establish a deductive relation- 
ship between fact and norm or, perhaps 
better expressed, to elevate the fact to 

7For Richards, see Principles of Literary Criti- 
cism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928), 
pp. 47 and 52 ‘italics in text). For Muller, Science 
and Criticism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943), p. 27. Muller is quoting H. S. Jennings with 
approval, but he does not give the reference. 
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the status of norm, a naturalist would 
have to interpose between the value-free 
fact and the deduced norm the question- 
begging assumption that that which men 
actually prefer is that which is right. 
They may have adequate grounds for 
this assumption, but these grounds are 
certainly not to be found in the alleged 
fact that men prefer abundance of life to 
its opposite. The naturalist may, of 
course, import the assumption into the 
argument and declare it to be an unjusti- 
fied, because unjustifiable, postulate or 
hypothesis, or he can import it into the 
argument under the guise of a definition. 
But that amounts to instituting value by 
fiat and turns his theory into a more or 
less impure form of the theory to be ex- 
amined in the following section under the 
name of “‘postulational morality.” 

2. Logically fallacious, the doctrine of 
the ethical vitalist is also incorrect as to 
the facts on which it claims to be based, 
because it grossly oversimplifies the facts 
of human experience. The strength of the 
theory is said to derive from the fact that 
it has the backing of biology or psy- 
chology.* Yet the criticism to which it is 
open is precisely that it is not sufficiently 
scientific, for it ignores an important 
block of relevant facts. It is simply not 
true that men “naturally aspire to 
abundance of life, fullness of being,” in 
the expansive and romantic sense as- 
sumed, implicitly or explicitly, by the 
ethical vitalist. We need not call into 
question here the hoary assumption to 
which a large number of philosophers still 
seem to be inclined, to the effect that all 
men desire happiness. The assumption is 
either true but useless or patently false. 
True but useless if it defines happiness as 
that which any man wants; false if it 
defines it more restrictively. In either 
case it is irrelevant here. The point in 


§ Muller, op. cit., chap. ii, secs. 2 and 3. 
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which we are interested is whether what 
men universally mean by the “good life”’ 
is the abundant life, that is to say, a life 
involving a maximum of satisfaction of 
desires. Even a cursory examination of 
the facts will reveal that the opposite has 
always been the rule. 

There are two sets of considerations 
which flatly contradict the ethical vital- 
ist’s cheerful assumption: One is more 
easily discernible at the social level; the 
other at the level of individual experi- 
ence. But in either case both seem to be 
human traits. 

a) At the level of culture, among the 
obvious and distinctive facts is man’s 
natural exclusiveness, his natural tend- 
ency to trim and constrain and mold and 
check his natural impulses. Men choose 
rather restrictively from the rich open 
possibilities which, it would seem, nat- 
ural resources and their own almost 
unlimited plasticity offer them. But they 
are not satisfied with choosing, they pare 
and whittle the chosen impulses; and 
only then do they provide them with a 
limited means of expression, organizing 
them according to some kind of pattern. 
In any case a tremendous sacrifice of 
gratification which cannot be explained 
on purely prudential grounds seems to be 
involved. But this is a “‘sacrifice’’ only in 
terms of the external and abstract vital- 
istic assumption that men naturally pre- 
fer the largest possible number of satis- 
factions. From this standpoint, the in- 
hibitions and taboos which are a uni- 
versal feature of culture seem to put a 
tremendously irrational burden on the 
members of the culture. If we view the 
same process from the inside, however, 
the restrictions, checks, and constraints 
involved do not necessarily appear as 
sacrifices at all, since the possibilities 
rejected are blandly ignored or excluded 
more or less scornfully; and those in- 


cluded are used as raw material that 
must be in-formed, that must be more or 
less ruthlessly molded into a pattern. 
We can go further and argue that selec- 
tivity, inhibition, and constraint are part 
of the means by which men give life 
worth, charge it with quality and ten- 
sion, and thus make it human.’ A gratifi- 
cation which to an outsider seems utterly 
innocent and capable of adding to the 
charm or delight or freedom of living or 
that may seem capable of making for a 
more rounded type of individual is neg- 
lected or fiercely resisted, when it could 
be easily enjoyed. And the ethical vital- 
ist, confronted with such patent ob- 
duracy, can do nothing but bewail the 
stupidity or mulishness of men who seem 
impervious to “rational”? appeal. What 
he fails to see is that such an appeal, in- 
stead of being rational, is a violation of 
the essential rationality of the other 
man’s being. 

Meager as the knowledge seems to be 
that anthropologists and _ sociologists 
have about the formation of cultures, it 
would seem, then, as if some kind of in- 
ward “syntax,” so to speak, controlled 
their temporal development, giving them 
their specific genius or distinctive qual- 
ity, and doing so not through inclusion 
but chiefly through exclusion. We are 
faced here with obscure facts that make 
one feel that the mechanist’s effort to 
eschew all teleological suggestions dis- 
qualifies him for dealing with the phe- 
nomena of value at the social and the in- 
dividual level. Of course, perhaps even in 
the most static and isolated of societies, 
invention and diffusion go on constantly, 
modifying, expanding, and limiting the 
interests and drives that select the values 
of the culture. And, no doubt, purely 
accidental factors contribute to the proc- 


9See, e.g., Tom Harrison, Savage Civilization 
(New York: Alfred Knopf, 1937), chap. i. 
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ess of constant transformation. But an- 
thropologists have fully recognized what 
Linton speaks of as the “reluctance to 
accept new elements of culture’? which 
“slows down their rate of spread even 
when it does not completely inhibit their 
diffusion in certain directions.’”*° 
Reiteration of this point is advisable, 
because it is cardinal: Restrictions and 
inhibitions are not, per se, evil, although 
on occasion they may become so; nor are 
they always the result of prudential fore- 
thought and hence to be done away with 
as soon as possible. Some of them no 
doubt are; but many are not, and yet 
they seem to be essential factors in the 
constitution of value. Or if it is held that 
interests are not constitutive of value, 
restrictions and inhibitions must then be 
considered essential to the discovery or 
selection of those values that are es- 
poused by men and societies. There is 
no doubt that poverty of resources and 
the exigencies of the traffic, so to speak, 
counsel the inhibition and control of im- 
pulses. But these are not the only sources 
of inhibition; and to overlook the others 
is not only to oversimplify the com- 
plexity of man’s psychic nature, pretti- 
fying the reality into a shallow Pelagian 
picture of man, but also to miss the rela- 
tion between impulses and value. Satis- 
faction of appetency or interest is not by 
itself sufficient to confer value on ob- 
jects. Unrestricted gratifications or un- 
informed drives result, to the degree to 
which they are possible, in trivial or 
worthless satisfactions, whereas the grat- 
ification of informed drives or interests 
issues forth in fulfilment, in worth, in 
purposive and more or less massive 
value. Between mere satisfaction and 
fulfilment there is a difference not only 


© Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936), p. 331; but chaps. 
xviii, xix, and xx should be read as a whole. 
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of degree but of kind. Another way of 
saying this is that when interests are 
constitutive of value or, on the realistic 
theory, when they point to values, they 
are interests in objects which either ac- 
tually or potentially can function in the 
complex of activities which constitute a 
society, remembering, of course, that a 
society transcends the criteria with 
which a utilitarian or hedonistic or vital- 
istic rationalism seeks to measure it. 

b) This at the social level; at the indi- 
vidual level the facts again contradict 
the ethical vitalist; for appetitions are 
not simple affairs, pointed like arrows 
unambiguously toward their object, but 
they present themselves frequently ac- 
companied by an opposite and inhibitory 
tendency. This may not be true of all 
tendencies and impulses; nor does it seem 
to be true in the same degree of all men, 
considered as members of the same social 
group; nor is it the same for all the ages 
of man. But in varying degrees it does 
seem to be true of at least some impulses, 
among which are to be found the sexual, 
the impulse toward power, and even the 
very will to live, which play such domi- 
nant roles in the creation of culture. Im- 
pulses are not always naturally free to go 
toward their objects unimpeded. That is 
not their nature. They are often am- 
bivalent, inwardly  self-contradictory; 
and in some of them, at least, the antici- 
pation of fulfilment is darkened by an 
accompanying tendency to deny the im- 
pulse free rein. This tendency may be 
distinguished, but does not seem to be 
separable, from the positive aspect of the 
impulse. Drives, even when externally 
free to arrive at their object, often seem 
to be internally complicated and en- 
tangled. 

Another point which the ethical vital- 
ist seems to ignore is that anxiety, a 
more or less obscure tendency toward self- 
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destruction, inhibition, and dread, fre- 
quently stalk desire, robbing satisfaction 
of the pure quality of delight which, in 
theory, it apparently should have. The 
evidence that these phenomena are uni- 
versally to be found stalking desire is 
irrefragable and is not hidden in esoteric 
studies of obscure philosophers. The need 
to deny the value of the unburdened life 
runs its steady course through the his- 
tory of philosophy even in our optimistic 
West. It goes back of the Phaedo and of 
Koheleth, and in our day, excluded from 
the attention of ethicists by superficial 
factors in the cultural ethos, it has forced 
itself on the attention of psychoanalysts. 
Schopenhauer, in an optimistic century, 
put it at the base of a comprehensive 
philosophic synthesis; and Nietzsche 
recognized it and honored it by making 
it the object of his furious lifelong attack. 
Kierkegaard and Kafka took it to be 
central to the constitution of the human 
spirit. And, finally, Freud, starting with 
a radically hedonistic conception of the 
mind, had to take it into account. In- 
deed, if the testimony of men be at all 
pertinent, it would seem that it is the 
ethical vitalist who has no ground to 
stand on. 

Nor can this inhibitory tendency be 
called in any legitimate sense ‘“‘moral”’ or 
“ethical.’”’ It is something which lies be- 
low the level of morality, though it is an 
all-important factor in the formation of 
the moral life. That we are dealing here 
with a nonmoral phenomenon can be 
gathered from the fact that it frequently 
shows itself accompanying impulses 
which are not particularly involved in 
any serious way in our normal moral 
activity. Freudian terminology, if we can 
extend it beyond the context for which it 
was designed, enables us to say the same 
thing more simply and somewhat more 


clearly: Men are not exclusively moved 
by the pleasure principle. “The goal of 
all life,” writes Freud, not without a 
touch of melodrama, “‘is death.”" There 
is more to the facts than the ethical vital- 
ist recognizes, namely, the complications 
brought in by the presence of the death 
instinct. Freud spoke of these two factors 
of the psyche—the pleasure principle 
and the death instinct—as if they were 
separate mechanisms independent of 
each other, springing from different 
sources and addressed, therefore, to dif- 
ferent objects. He traced their source to 
vague cosmic tendencies and frankly ad- 
mitted that much of what he said about 
them was purely speculative. What is 
more, his whole description of the mind, 
as I believe his critics have not been slow 
to observe, seems to be closely patterned 
after a mechanical model. But this is a 
superficial aspect of his thought which 
need not trouble us. We need only attend 
to the fact that what he called “the death 
instinct” (as well as the phenomena of 
repression and masochism) ‘‘may be,” 
as he puts it, “primary”; that anxiety 
and, as Kierkegaard puts it, ‘the dread 
which immediacy experiences in the face 
of its own good fortune”’ are inherent in 
the human personality.” 

t Beyond the Pleasure Principle (Hogarth Press, 
1942), p. 47, and New Introductory Lectures on 
Psychoanalysis (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1933), P. 146. 

Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, p. 70; 
Kierkegaard, Stages on Life’s Way (Princeton, N.]J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1945), p. 109; see also 
The Sickness unto Death (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1944), p. 32: “Just as the physi- 
cian might say that there lives perhaps not one 
single man who is in perfect health, so one might 
say perhaps that there lives not one single 
man who after all is not to some extent in 
despair, in whose inmost parts there does not dwell 
a disquietude, a perturbation, a discord, an anxious 
dread of an unknown something, or of a something 


he does not even dare to make acquaintance with, 
dread of a possibility of life 
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Thus, whatever we choose to call it 
and however we may seek to analyze and 
explain it, there seems to be an obscure 
inhibitory factor which retards, if it does 
not altogether prevent, the satisfaction 
of desire and which precludes the facile 
simplifications about human nature 
which are at the basis of ethical vitalism. 
Let me repeat that the terms by which 
we designate this phenomenon are not 
important, for it is not our interest here 
to analyze it. All we need do is discern 
more or less clearly the fact itself. Nor 
does the reference to Freud and to 
Kierkegaard—incongruous bedfellows at 
best—imply acceptance of their doc- 
trines. Such varied references simply sig- 
nify the acceptance of the common in- 
sight they acknowledge, namely, that 
men do not naturally seek abundance of 
life. Neither did we need Freud and 
Kierkegaard to point this out to us. A 
sympathetic consideration of the mean- 
ing of asceticism and of the universal 
tendency toward otherworldliness present 
in every culture, although acknowledged 
and institutionalized only in some of 
them, as well as some attention to the 
presence of taboo in all cultures, would 
have revealed the facts ignored by the 
ethical vitalist. 

It will be of no avail to reply to the 
foregoing criticism that the tendency in 
question, in so far as it is indeed present, 
bespeaks a pathological condition either 
in the individual or in his culture; for the 
categories of health and disease can be 
used at the physiological or psychological 
level in a purely descriptive, utterly 
neutral, way to distinguish some condi- 
tions or processes or states from others. 
But in the reply of the ethical vitalist 
these categories do not function descrip- 
tively but evaluatively and hence fall 
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into the error analyzed above in the dis- 
cussion of the logic of the vitalist. 


III 


It is natural that a philosopher who 
seeks to avoid the error of ethical vital- 
ism, and yet wishes to escape the moral 
skepticism which might seem to be its 
alternative should be led to propose the 
view that norms themselves cannot be 
justified,-since the attempt necessarily 
involves one in an infinite regress. The 
essays that will be considered next— 
Charner Perry’s ‘‘The Arbitrary as the 
Basis of Rational Morality” and “ Princi- 
ples of Value and the Problems of Ethics” 
and D. C. Williams’ “ Ethics as Pure Pos- 
tulate’’—develop this view forcefully." 
The works of these two philosophers ex- 
hibit some important differences, in re- 
spect to the matter presented, the way in 
which it is handled, and the various im- 
plications and interests which apparently 
control the course of the analysis. But for 
our purposes these differences, radical as 
they intrinsically are, can be neglected. 
Attention is focused almost exclusively 
on Perry’s essays, because they seek to 

"3 The first of Charner Perry’s articles, accom- 
panied by a number of criticisms, appeared in the 
International Journal of Ethics, XLIII, No. 2 (1933), 
127-66; the second in Revue internationale de philoso- 
phie, I (1939), 666-83. I refer to them hereafter as 
“Arbitrary” and “Principles.” The Perry referred 
to throughout this section is Charner Perry, not 
R. B. Perry. Williams’ essay appeared in the Philo- 
sophical Review, XLII (1933), 399-411. If this 
were a historical essay it would be imperative to cite 
and analyze other instances of this point of view 
besides those of Perry and Williams and to estab- 
lish carefully the similarities and differences. One 
might cite, for instance, Morris R. Cohen’s concise 
statement of this view in Reason and Nature 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931): Skepti- 
cism “as justified in insisting that there is an arbi- 
trary (in the sense of volitional) and indemonstrable 
assumption in every moral system, since we cannot 


have an ought in our conclusion unless there is an 
ought in one of our initial assumptions or premises” 


(p. 434). 
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lay bare the baffling psychological reality 
which confronts the moral philosopher as 
well as the logical structure of the moral 
judgment, whereas Williams is concerned 
simply with the logical problem. Never- 
theless, since Perry does not label his own 
view, I shall refer to it for the sake of 
convenience, borrowing the term from 
Williams, as “the postulational view.” 
The term is not adequate, but it must do 
in the absence of a better. 

It is perhaps desirable to note, before 
beginning the discussion of the postula- 
tional view, that, although, so far as I 
know, it is not defended by a large num- 
ber of philosophers in its pure form, in a 
hybrid form it is one of the most popular 
stopgaps of naturalistic morals. For in- 
stance, Sidney Hook, one of Dewey’s dis- 
ciples, champions a hybrid postulational 
and instrumentalist theory of value in an 
article in which he attempts to defend 
democracy from a naturalistic point of 
view."4 

The basic fact that Perry underlines 
and from which he starts is the hopeless- 
ness of the quest of traditional philoso- 
phers for principles of valuation which 
should be universally acceptable to rea- 
sonable beings. But while he is willing to 
abandon the traditional quest, he insists 
that the alternative is not skepticism. 
Nor are value judgments purely descrip- 
tive, for they express the need ‘‘to make 
a selection among courses of action.’’s 
Hence the problem of value consists in 


14 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. Y. H. 
Krikorian (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944), p. 57: “A moral ideal is a prescription to act 
in a certain situation or class of situations in de- 
terminate ways that will organize the human needs 
and wants involved so as to fulfill a set of other 
values which are postulated as binding in relation 
to the problem in hand.” Hook goes on to 
warn that these ideals are “not arbitrarily postu- 
lated” (his italics), but they are “arbitrary” in 
Perry’s sense of the term. 


1s “Arbitrary,” p. 133. Italics in the text. 


discovering the grounds for choice. Now 
it is clear that there are no self-evident 
principles on which we can depend to 
guide our choices. It is not difficult to see 
that a “‘pure” intellect exploring the 
comparative desirability of two alterna- 
tives unaided by inclination could never 
reach a decision. How, then, are choices 
made? The answer is that “a commit- 
ment,” which is to say, an “arbitrary” 
act of the will—determined by prin- 
ciples and purposes previously estab- 
lished—nips the reflective process and 
forces a decision. This act is “arbitrary” 
in the sense: that one cannot offer logical 
grounds for the preferences expressed, 
since the preferences themselves consti- 
tute the ground for the valuation. But 
though “arbitrary,” the act is not “‘irra- 
tional” because reflection has preceded 
it and furnished it with relatively clari- 
fied alternatives and because the will is 
determined by “beliefs, ideals, prin- 
ciples, and the result of previous reflec- 
tive decisions.’’*® 

At this point Perry’s second essay 
contributes greatly toward the clarifica- 
tion of the doctrine, by disclosing more 
carefully than did the first what is in- 
volved in the commitment which deter- 
mines choice. A commitment is, of 
course, expressed in a judgment and is 
followed by a decision. Now we can sepa- 
rate by abstraction the general principles 
from the specific matter of our judg- 
ments.'? Should we want to justify the 
reasonableness and objectivity of a deci- 
sion, we attempt to show that the gen- 
eral principles that guided it “apply to 
any similar choice”’ and furnish the ab- 
stract “schema within which reasons for 
choice are found.’’"* Since the general 


16 Tbid., p. 140. 
17 “Principles,” p. 669. 


"8 [bid., pp. 671 and 680, respectively; but see also 
pp. 668 and 678, respectively. 
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principles are presupposed by all choices 
of the same type, what actually deter- 
mines a specific choice cannot be these 
principles but a “force, a restless urge, 
which we may call vitality or the will to 
live” and to which interests and desires 
are “attached.” It is this vital force that 
determines, through successive commit- 
ments, the operative principles of action 
and types of obligations and values ac- 
tually acknowledged by an individual; in 
other words, it is the vital force that 
defines the individual’s recognized field 
of ethical activity.’? The upshot of this 
analysis is the recognition of a dialectic, 
of a ‘discrepancy between the principles 
of value which as necessary general con- 
ditions are presupposed in all choice and 
the ethical rules or principles which de- 
termine the individual’s specific obliga- 
tions to himself and to others.’”° This is 
true for social choices no less than for 
individual ones. The resolution of social 
conflicts is possible on shared commit- 
ments, prior to which or in the absence of 
which, no question of justice can arise. 
In the resolution of conflicts ‘‘ there is al- 
ways the possibility of a failure on the 
part of groups or individuals to find a 
basis for agreement. When this occurs, 
the ensuing procedure is outside the 
scope of morality. There may be resort to 
force or passive resistance.”** But this, 
Perry is careful to point out, is not the 
same as saying that “might makes 
right.”” What is intended is that in the 
absence of agreement there is simply no 
principle of right which will give a deter- 
minate solution to the problem. I believe 
that this theory is open to two very 
serious objections. 

1. The first is best expressed by calling 

9 [bid., p. 68c. For quotation in preceding sen- 
tence see p. 679. 

2 Ibid., p. 680. 

1 “Arbitrary,” p. 143; also “Principles,” p. 682. 


attention to the divorce which the postu- 
lational moralist is forced to make be- 
tween the objectivity of the judgment 
and the ethical character of the decision. 
The objectivity or reasonableness, we 
just saw, is validated by an appeal to 
inert general principles or norms govern- 
ing choices. But the ethical character of 
the action at the individual level depends 
on private principles and norms distinct 
from the general, though also implicit in 
the structure of the individual self, or at 
the social level, in the contracts and 
agreements accepted by the individuals 
which constitute a society. The divorce, 
however, allows us utterly to neglect the 
general principles, since they play no sig- 
nificant role in the testing of the moral 
quality of actions. Nor could they con- 
ceivably do so, for they are either ab- 
stracted from all judgments, and then 
they, of course, apply equally well to 
right and wrong ones; or they are ab- 
stracted only from valid or adequate or 
right ones, and that presupposes the pos- 
session of the very criterion which the 
act of abstraction is intended to elicit. 
On this theory Perry is therefore fully 
justified in divorcing the objectivity from 
the morality of judgments. And the di- 
vorce furnishes the reason, Perry lucidly 
argues, why genuine conflicts between 
ethical judgments do occur. When they 
do, no “theoretical” solution, which, of 
course, is to say no “‘moral’’ solution, is 
possible, and to resolve them we must 
fall back on force.” 

The same helplessness before conflicts 
is involved in Williams’ treatment of the 
subject, for he takes seriously the anal- 
ogy between a logical and a moral sys- 
tem; and from that it follows that the 
postulation on which any one system 
rests cannot preclude other postulations 
giving rise to other systems which will be 


aa “Arbitrary,” loc. cit. 
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mutually incompatible among them- 
selves. The practical upshot is the justifi- 
cation of mutually warring systems, each 
internally self-justified, and each en- 
throning, as ultimate authority, the 
unchallengeable autocracy of the domi- 
neering will that makes the commitment 
or lays down the postulation. It may not 
be intended to do so, and, so far as Perry 
goes, it is intended, in the second essay 
explicitly and in the first implicitly, to do 
the very opposite, for his theory is of- 
fered as an answer to subjectivism.?’ But 
in practice it amounts to the same thing 
as subjectivism, since an appeal beyond 
the personal principles or norms which 
determine the ethical field is said to be 
not only theoretically fallacious but ex- 
pressive of a “futile desire for a superior 
moral justification.’’4 But how does the 
individual judge the moral adequacy of 
his own judgment? He can do it in terms 
of his commitments, which are expressive 
of “habits, ideals, and purposes which 
constitute the self.’”*5 Inconsistency with 
these is moral error. But if a man is con- 
sistent in his actions, he is invulnerable 
to moral challenge, no matter what his 
fellows may think of him and of his prin- 
ciples. This, then, is what the postula- 
tional theory says to a man or to a so- 
ciety whose judgments are challenged by 
another: “At the private level it is only 
you, and at the social only those who 
agree with you, who can judge the ethical 
adequacy of your decisions, nor can that 
be done in terms of any other principles 
than your own.” Now this aspect of the 
theory is glorified in warm language by 
Williams, who tells us: 

A man’s morals are his real rock-bottom 
axioms, and like the axioms which lie at the 
root of a purely logical system they are un- 

23 “Principles,” p. 668. 

24“Arbitrary,” p. 135. 
3s Tbid., p. 136. 
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arguable because they are at once apparently 
self-evident and apparently undemonstrable. 


And again: 


It becomes increasingly persuasive, as one 
contemplates the affair, that ethics possesses 
the same kind of self-evident certitude, and the 
same utter provinciality, as ‘are possessed for 
instance by Euclidean geometry, and that it 
possesses them because it is a system of re- 
solves rooted logically in certain fundamental 
resolves which are postulates, and which may 
be pure postulates in the sense that, although 
there may be causes of them, there literally is no 
reason for them. They are what happens, with 
the blank indemonstrability and the blank 
irrefutability of a natural event.?6 


To call a moral judgment “provin- 
cial” seems doubtful praise, but to call it 
“self-evident” does not merely seem, but 
flatly is, utterly erroneous; for if genuine 
ethical reflection is anything, it is above 
all radically burdened by perplexity, ob- 
sessed with the problem of its own valid- 
ity, instinct with reflexive distrust of its 
deepest motivations. Consider its tend- 
ency to escape decision and eschew the 
world of action. The ethical man will suf- 
fer evil rather than inflict it; he will up- 
root desire rather than risk wronging 
others by satisfying it. If he is at last 
forced to decide a radical ethical conflict, 
as sooner or later he will be, he does so 
with a heavy heart; for he knows that by 
his decision, as A. E. Taylor somewhere 
has said, he takes his soul in his hands. 
How different, then, is his attitude from 
that of the postulational moralist, who 
boasts of his insularity and monadic im- 
permeability. With all theories that in- 
sist that there is an inviolably private 
element in the ethical judgment, the 
postulational doctrine is in danger of 
encouraging dogmatism. I would not say 
that a postulational system is a monad 


26 “Ethics as Pure Postulate,”’ pp. 399 and 404, 
respectively. Italics in text. 
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without windows, but if it has them, it is 
clear that the voice of an alien judgment 
will not be heard through its tightly shut 
panes. Imagine an intelligent and more 
or less self-conscious, but nevertheless 
hardened and consistent, criminal. How 
can we, on this theory, condemn him? 
We may, of course, shoot it out with him, 
but for that no elaborate philosophic ma- 
chinery is needed. But a significant moral 
judgment on his actions we cannot pass. 
Nor can we expect him to condemn him- 
self. Our condemnation is adequately 
parried by him with the rejoinder that in 
acting according to his commitments, 
purposes, and ideals—and, of course, he 
will call his objectives his “‘ideals’”’—he is 
acting morally. And the seed of self- 
condemnation which we might wish to 
plant in him or that in some way might 
miraculously arise in his soul would be 
successfully dug up by the same thought. 
This holds, of course, for a Nazi who, in- 
stead of defending his objections to non- 
Aryans on the pseudo-science of race, 
should call them his real rock-bottom 
axioms or arbitrary commitments. His 
appeal to his science of race is open to 
challenge; his axioms are undemon- 
strable and irrefutable. And this shows 
that by ruling out the “theoretical” 
validity of disapproval—either reflexive 
or transitive—the theory disclaims in- 
terest in one of the central facts that 
make up the phenomena of morality. 
Moreover, this theory cannot offer an 
acceptable explanation of the universal 
phenomenon of self-condemnation or re- 
morse. If disapproval is expressed against 
specific acts, the theory would say that it 
is an expression of a schizophrenic na- 
ture, the result of an inward division. A 
part of the self judges by calling the 
other part to the bar of its own commit- 
ments or rock-bottom postulates. But 
the explanation leaves out of account the 
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fact that men not only condemn some of 
their actions some of the time but not 
infrequently condemn themselves, their 
ideals, their habits, their whole life, what 
they have so far stood for and passion- 
ately sought, and condemn themselves 
absolutely and in toto. 

The advocate of the theory could an- 
swer, and not without some specious 
plausibility, that no one really condemns 
himself thoroughly, since a man who at- 
tempts to do so does not condemn that in 
him whence his self-disapproval arises. 
What must be meant, then, by a 
thorough self-condemnation is_ that 
somehow a new self has arisen which 
turns on the old. But is it not precisely 
this obscure phenomenon of rebirth, in 
which a new self emerges and, note, 
emerges seemingly undetermined by the 
dominant structure, by the rock-bottom 
actions and ultimate commitments of the 
extant personality—is not this the phe- 
nomenon that requires explanation? If 
anything determines the self, it should be 
its rock-bottom axioms, its basic com- 
mitments. But here we are confronted 
with the fact that radical moral refiec- 
tion somehow leads to the repudiation of 
these basic commitments and rock-bot- 
tom axioms while they are still constitu- 
tive of the self. We are told that it ‘“‘is 
difficult to understand why anyone 
should need a recommendation or justifi- 
cation to himself.’’?? And we must retort 
that no doubt on the assumptions of the 
postulational moralist it is. 

I see no way in which the postula- 
tional moralist will be able to account for 
the phenomena of remorse, repentance, 
and conversion in their moral, not in 
their purely psychological, aspect. When 
he faces the problem, we shall see him, I 
dare say, thoroughly reconstruct the no- 
tion of postulational morality or of moral 

27 “Arbitrary,” p. 135. 
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commitments beyond which it is impos- 
sible to appeal, in order to recognize that 
sometimes men do in fact appeal to 
something beyond their commitments 
and rock-bottom axioms. In any case this 
seems certain, that the obscure process 
through which a new ethical self is born 
cannot be understood on the assump- 
tions of the postulational doctrine and 
must therefore be brushed aside as a 
futile effort to gain a superior moral 
justification. But whether the postula- 
tional philosopher or anyone can or can- 
not explain these obscure phenomena, 
the facts of self-condemnation and re- 
birth are too important to be brushed 
aside as futile because they do not fit our 
theory. 

2. Noris this all that the postulational 
doctrine neglects; for in denying the pos- 
sibility of a theoretical resolution of truly 
radical conflicts, it betrays the most im- 
portant function of morality. To my 
mind this is the most serious objection 
that can be brought against it. It is not 
when superficial disagreements occur 
which are underlaid by deeper agree- 
ments, but when all agreements have 
failed or when no agreements have ever 
existed, that men have most urgent need 
of morality to save themselves from the 
brutality of their autocratic commit- 
ments and their provincial rock-bottom 
axioms. It is then that the most urgent 
need comes into its own for a living faith 
in the possibility of an ethical media- 
tion which transcends the shrewd ar- 
rangements of expedience and the dic- 
tates of worldly wisdom and which has 
the authority to condemn our arbitrary 
commitments and our rock-bottom ax- 
ioms, thus condemning us, too, absolute- 
ly. 

It must not be concealed, but must be 
allowed in the freest possible way, that 
that living faith is seldom on hand when 
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we are most urgently in need of it. Men 
prefer more often than not to stand by 
their commitments and rock-bottom ax- 
ioms, and even to die for them, rather 
than bring them to the bar of the ethical 
conscience. And I suspect that the reason 
is that the latter does not allow the ex- 
pression of our autocratic wills. But 
sometimes the living faith in the primacy 
of the ethical does come to the rescue. 
And that it does, though indeed rarely, 
can be seen by anyone who reflects on 
human experience. 

On one version of history the claim 
seems fantastic, so clearly does the proc- 
ess of human development seem to be 
constituted by the brutal warfare of radi- 
cally conflicting ideals.2* Homer and 
Thucydides seem to have seen nothing 
else, and who would dare say that their 
eyes were dim? But a shift of standpoint 
will reveal the inadequacy of that read- 
ing and the paradoxical power of the 
ethical. When the historian records a 
noteworthy victory or conquest, the 
growth of an empire or the expansion of 
a culture—and what else does he record? 
—what he puts down is the triumph of 
provincial axioms and the success of 
arbitrary commitments that have been 
strong enough not to permit others to 
obstruct them. But it is the business of 
the moral philosopher to look beyond 
these facts, however numerous or ob- 
vious they may be. And when he does 
look he cannot fail to see the way in 
which the ethical appeal sometimes pene- 
trates the armor of the conqueror, rob- 
bing him of his sleep and bruising the 
nerve of his arrogance. This does not 
happen often. Indeed, it happens very 
rarely. But it does happen. And it is not 
a fact that the moral philosopher can af- 
ford to ignore or to dispose of by con- 


26 E. B. McGilvary, “The Warfare of Moral 
Ideals,” Hibbert Journal, XIV (1915-16), 45-64. 
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demning it in the name of his own the- 
ory. To the postulational moralist men’s 
need to justify their principles seems 
futile. One has to reply that there is 
something terrifying about an age whose 
philosophers accept a moral theory 
which vaunts its provinciality, when the 
most urgent’ human need has always 
been, and in our day more than ever is, 
to break down that provinciality, since 
neither channels nor oceans nor a great 
navy, nor nuclear energy will protect 
them from their provincial axioms if they 
live, as they do, in one world. 

But it is not because the postulational 
doctrine is dangerous that we cannot 
accept it. Doubtless it is; but if it were 
true we would have to accept it. The 
objection to it is that it falls short of the 
truth; for the need for a superior moral 
justification survives the philosopher’s 
theoretical condemnation, as one of the 
most universal and obsessive traits of the 
human being. Men, if psychologists are 
to be trusted, have discovered most in- 
genious ways of evading their own self- 
condemnations. But seldom do these 
elaborate and ingenious techniques of 
rationalization work efficiently. The need 
of man to justify himself often exposes 
their work. The existence of the need for 
rationalization reveals, however, the im- 
portant role that the tendency to con- 
demn ourselves plays in the development 
of the human personality and, through 
it, in the determination of the ethical 
problem. The phenomenon of self-justifi- 
cation must, then, be subject matter for 
the moral philosopher, which he must 
seek to understand and integrate in his 
doctrine. 


IV 


At this point instrumentalists could 
remark that both defects of the postula- 
tional theory have been corrected by 
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Dewey’s analysis of valuation; for it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that his 
central effort in the analysis of moral 
theory, no less than in the analysis of the 
purely scientific act of reflection, has 
been addressed to elucidating the man- 
ner in which “‘inquiry”’ or thought brings 
about an “‘existential transformation and 
reconstruction of the material with which 
it deals.’’”? Through this analysis, Dewey 
is able to indicate how all the terms of a 
situation on which reflection plays are 
modified as a result of its activity. In a 
genuinely reflective act no term is ex- 
empted from this process of transforma- 
tion. In morals this reconstruction in- 
cludes not only what Dewey cails the 
“ends-in-view” of prospective action, 
which must be reshaped to meet avail- 
able means and avoid remote untoward 
consequences but which must also trans- 
form the initial presuppositions, com- 
mitments, and needs to satisfy which 
these ends were projected. Thus reflec- 
tion, by forcing clarification and re- 
definition on our “ends-in-view,”’ modi- 
fies our ideals, our basic orientations, and 
our commitments, thus making possible 
intelligent reconstruction of the objec- 
tive situation. Moral reflection arrives at 
its goal when the end is tested by its 
capacity to satisfy, not the needs that 
initiated the reflective process, but the 
needs which reflection clarified and re- 
fined. Read the analysis of ends-in-view, 
from which moral reflection starts, as 
contrasted with ‘“‘concrete ends in their 
terminal nature” or “‘aims attained,”’ fol- 
low Dewey’s discussion of ‘‘ propositions 
about valuations” as contrasted with 
“valuation propositions’—you will no 
doubt conclude, in the light of the whole 
tenor of his conception of the process of 
thought, that in one respect Dewey 


29 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1938), p. 159. Italics in text. 
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furnishes us with a more adequate pic- 
ture of the moral life than is done by the 
postulational theory; for moral reflection 
is, in the literal sense, reflexive; and the 
full implication of this aspect of it the 
postulational theory virtually denies.*° 

In self-defense Perry could point to 
those passages in his essay in which he 
shows clear awareness of the fact that 
value reflection involves the formation, 
as well as the expression, of personality." 
But there would still remain those pas- 
sages referring to conflict; and these are 
crucial, because they give clear indica- 
tion that he holds that moral decisions 
are arrived at by forcing the situation to 
measure itself against our own Procrus- 
tean principles, which are the expression 
of the “take-it-or-leave-it” attitude of 
our demands. Take this important state- 
ment: 

If there are people whose actions and prin- 
ciples obstruct the following of our own moral 
principles and purposes, then doubtless we shall 
do what we can to remove, overrule, or hamper 
the obstructing persons; but the conviction that 
our own moral principles are finally and really 
right is either a rendering of the fact that after 
all our own moral principles are all that we have 
or else it expresses a futile desire for a superior 
moral justification.3? 


In calling attention to the fact that in 
some respects Dewey’s analysis consti- 


3° John Dewey, Theury of Valuation (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), Sec. VI, p. 40; 
Logic, chap. ix, particularly pp. 159-68; Essays in 
Experimental Logic (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1916), chap. xiv. 


3t “Though it frequently happens that reflection 
has the task of reconciling two or more conflicting 
interests, the crucial and significant situation is 
that in which the person concerned is perplexed as 
to what his interests are, and surveys the world and 
himself in order to determine what to be interested in” 
(“Arbitrary,” p. 136 [my italics]). “. . . . Reflection 
or deliberation plays a part in the formation of the 
personality or self” (bid., p. 138). There are other 
passages that might be cited. 


32 [bid., p. 135. 


tutes a needed corrective to the postula- 
tional view, it is not intended to suggest 
that the moral theory of instrumentalism 
is itself satisfactory. Indeed, as the argu- 
ment that follows will seek to show, the 
errors into which the instrumentalist 
falls are the very opposite of those 
which, as I have argued, afflict the postu- 
lational theory; for the instrumentalist 
opens himself to all claims and on prin- 
ciple gives up all truly regulative prin- 
ciples and thus leaves himself without 
protection from the wiles of expedience 
and the pressure of opportunistic ration- 
alization. 

One cannot miss in Dewey’s writings 
on valuation and on ethics his clear 
awareness of the evils inherent in the 
acceptance of fixed maxims and prin- 
ciples in moral reflection. His objections 
to such fixities have diverse sources, 
among which the most prominent are the 
following: The empiricist’s aversion to 
apriorisms; the reformer’s need to respond 
to the ever new, concrete demands of 
human beings, not to freeze any system 
against the emerging demands of a 
changing situation; and the vivid sense 
that he has of the way in which prin- 
ciples end up by becoming rigid rules 
which, like sanguinary gods, instead of 
serving human life, sacrifice it to their 
own majesty. Principles, he acknowl- 
edges, have some binding force on moral 
situations.* But he insists that they can- 
not be allowed to have the finality of 
fixed rules; for when they do the “center 
of moral gravity” has been put outside 
“the concrete process of living.”34 There 
is another reason for Dewey’s objection 
to fixities, but one which I hesitate to 


33 Human Nature and Conduct (“Modern Li- 
brary” ed. [1930]), Part III, Sec. VII; Ethics (rev. 
ed., 1932), chaps. xii, xiii, sec. 2, and xiv, secs. 
5 and 6. 


34 Ethics, chap. xiv, sec. 5, p. 307. 
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mention, since it is impossible to docu- 
ment it directly from the text. I refer to 
his exclusive sympathy with a purely 
secular conception of the worth of human 
life and the import of its destiny. Ac- 
cepting wholeheartedly, though implicit- 
ly, the contemporary ethos, he believes 
that to accept self-denial, asceticism, 
self-sacrifice, and discipline, for their own 
sakes, is to stunt living and is a certain 
sign of a pathological condition from 
which it is the business of intelligence— 
that is, of secularly oriented intelli- 
gence—to liberate us.** To theories ap- 
pealing to fixed principles of judgment, 
Dewey has opposed as alternative a con- 
ception of morality whose method “may 
be called experimental.’’* 

Exactly what is meant by experimen- 
talism in ethics? It would seem absurd to 
assume that one can experiment with 
men’s moral principles and ideals as one 
can with guinea pigs or with physical 
objects, yet that is what the instru- 
mentalist actually says. He cannot mean 
it in any plain sense, yet where has he 
explained his own esoteric meaning, 
where pointed out what the difference is 
between guinea pigs and men’s ideals? 
An interpretation of the experimentalist 
doctrine that would allow a Nazi to argue 
that the elimination of the Jews which he 
so efficiently undertook was carried out 
as an experiment in the interest of a 
great majority of mankind would be 
absurd, since it utterly disregards 
Dewey’s well-known humane spirit. But 
it is nevertheless of capital significance 
in that it points to an area in which the 
doctrine of instrumentalism requires pre- 
cise elucidation. Obviously not all ideals 
can be considered as experimental hy- 
potheses, nor can all desiderata be ad- 


38See, e.g., his criticism of asceticism ibid., 
chap. xi, sec. 6. 


36 Tbid., chap. xvi, sec. 5, pp. 364-7. 
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mitted as ideals. How, then, do we dis- 
tinguish between the sheep and the goats 
among ideals? A “pure” intelligence, as 
Charner Perry has so clearly shown, does 
not help us. I submit that sooner or later 
we find ourselves driven back upon some- 
thing which is more than intelligence and 
which functions as a fixity or an a priori 
in respect to the required choice. In the 
assertion of this insight the postulational 
theory seems to me to have got hold of 
something basic to the ethical life. 

Yet Dewey insists that all appeals to 
principles transcending the claims in 
conflict are to be grouped under the 
same rubric of “dogmatism” and all 
equally condemned: appeal to divine 
revelations, to divinely ordained rulers, 
to the so-called natural law, to private 
conscience, to the commands of the state, 
to the constitution, to common consent, 
to the majority, to conventions, to tradi- 
tions coming from a hoary past, to the 
wisdom of ancestors, to precedents. ‘The 
common feature”’ of appeal to these prin- 
ciples, we are told, ‘“‘is that there is some 
voice so authoritative as to preclude the 
need of inquiry.” And their common 
logic prescribes a closed mind in moral 
matters.’ 

One looks in vain in this indiscrimi- 
nate proscription of all appeals to prin- 
ciple as dogmatic for a sympathetic 
inkling of the fact that men of uncom- 
promising principles possess in their up- 
rightness a certain quality of heroism 
and devotion of which a world pullulat- 
ing with stooges, easy yes-men, and 
unprincipled back-benders with a taste 
for boots, seems in most urgent need. 
And one looks in vain for awareness of 
the fact that appeal to fixed principles 
may involve a complex and oblique 
strategy by means of which men seek to 
defend, not their principles but some- 


37 Tbid., p. 364. 
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thing much more precious—their own 
integrity, their own ethical essence, their 
own identity as persons—against the dis- 
ruptive pressures of outward circum- 
stances and the disintegrative effect of 
facile compromise. But from the instru- 
mentalist all you will learn is that a 
man’s loyalty to irrevocable commit- 
ments is always pathological dogmatism, 
giving rise to fetishistic idolatry of prin- 
ciples for their own sake. 

Back of the instrumentalist’s dis- 
regard of the value of personal integrity 
lies Dewey’s defective notion of human 
nature, which explains man under the 
simple psychological categories of habit 
and impulse developed in Human Nature 
and Conduct. I submit that it is impos- 
sible with such categories to develop an 
ethical theory. Professor Allport has in- 
cisively pointed out that Dewey has no 
theory of personality. But note that it is 
not, for the ethicist, merely a question of 
Dewey’s failure to do psychological jus- 
tice to ‘‘the stability of organization in 
the individual personality.”** It is a 
question of the failure to grasp the neces- 
sity for ethics of the concept of “‘per- 
sonality” as a normative category. Re- 
member that for Dewey men are ade- 
quately understood as systems of im- 
pulses and desires, regulated by habit 
and intelligence. Principles and ideals 
are for him but needs and demands 
stated in generalized terms. Hence, if a 
secularly oriented intelligence cannot ef- 
fectively satisfy its ideals, it is of the 
essence of its wisdom to modify or aban- 
don its demands. But this conception of 
human nature is true only of the up- 


38 The Philosophy of John Dewey, ed. P. A. 
Schilpp (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University 
Press, 1939), p. 276. See also the essay of Gertrude 
Jaeger, ‘The Philosophy of the Once-born” (En- 
quiry, Vol. II, No. 1), for an incisive criticism of 
Dewey’s doctrine of human nature from a point of 
view not irrelevant to my remarks on the subject. 


rooted denizens of our acquisitive civili- 
zation. It is not desires that constitute 
men but values, organized hierarchically 
against the disruptive forces of the 
world; these are our true selves, the in- 
nermost core of our ethical personality. 
Thus, for all his talk of “positive respect 
for human nature when the latter is as- 
sociated with scientific knowledge’? and 
of his belief in the dignity of men, the 
instrumentalist cannot truly value indi- 
vidual integrity. His emphasis on change 
precludes it. If we view man as a system 
of impulses regulated by habit and intel- 
ligence and conceive of moral activity as 
a technique of satisfying desires, why 
should he elicit respect? From such a 
standpoint no one desire need be better 
than another. It may be more urgent, 
more inclusive, or somehow preferable; 
and this is all that can be meant by call- 
ing one desire ‘“‘better” than another, 
The important thing, therefore, is to sat- 
isfy our desires, and if this object will not 
do, then that one will. From this point of 
view there is no reason why we should 
not submit ourselves to a continuous 
plastic surgery, in order constantly to 
shape ourselves to the demands of things 
as they are. The important thing—but 
that, of course, cannot be a principle, 
since none are permitted—is that we 
frame our principles and rules in regard 
to ‘actual conditions.’’4° 

But an ethical man cannot lightly risk 
the disruption of his personality. Some- 
where he has to make a stand and hold, 
whatever the cost, saying to the demands 
of “actual conditions” : “I must be who I 
am, I can do no other.” Such a man dis- 
tinguishes between the drive of desire, 
which is from the inside out, so to speak, 
and that of value, which is from the out- 
side in. You cannot alter your values 

39 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 4. 

4° Ethics, p. 367. 
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lightly, not because they are yours, but 
precisely for the opposite reason—be- 
cause you are theirs. Recognition of ethi- 
cal values brings with it a sense (if I may 
use, or perhaps misuse, Kohler’s term)* 
of “requiredness,” which puts one in a 
condition of servitude toward them. And 
it is this acceptance of their requiredness 
that compels us to protect them from 
corruption. One is loath to experiment 
with one’s ethical values, for one is loath 
to risk ethical self-destruction. To create 
new principles is to create new selves. 
But a self is not a suit of clothes that can 
be discarded when fashion decrees a 
new shoulder line or pleats in the 
trousers. The idea that “principles exist 
as hypotheses with which to experi- 
ment” and that the business of intelli- 
gence under changing objective condi- 
tions is “to create new principles’’® is 
thus seen, if intended as distinct from 


sheer opportunism, to be utterly unintel- 
ligible. Imagine Socrates, under the well- 
meant advice of his wealthy friend, “cre- 


ating new principles’ to meet his 
changed situation in respect to the 
Athenians who had condemned him. In 
acting with regard to actual conditions, 
as the experimentalist would have ad- 
vised him to do, would he have remained 
Socrates? A Socrates that betrays his 
ethical integrity is no longer Socrates. 
Is such a man, who deliberately chooses 
to perish rather than open himself to the 
corruption of expedience, a pathological 
case? Then, by all means, let us have 
| more pathological cases of this kind, for 
| health would seem to be the incarnation 
| of immorality. 

But, says Dewey’s defender, this rep- 


» “Wolfgang Kohler, The Place of Values in a 
| World of Facts (New York: Liveright, 1938), chaps. 
| iiand iii and “Value and Fact” in Journal of Phi- 
| losophy, XLI, No. 8, 197-212. 


” Human Nature and Conduct, p. 239. 
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resents a perverse misunderstanding of 
instrumentalist doctrine, since Dewey 
has pointed out in the Ethics that “the 
alternative is not between abdication 
and acquiescence on one side, and neg- 
lect and ignoring on the other; it is be- 
tween a morals which is effective because 
related to what is, and a morality which 
is futile and empty because framed in 
disregard of actual conditions.”’43 To 
which one must answer, obvious as it is, 
that it is not the business of moral re- 
flection to affirm what is. That needs no 
affirmation. More often than not what it 
needs is denial, fierce opposition—and 
the more rotund and uncompromising, 
the better. The business of moral reflec- 
tion is to affirm what should be. Nor is 
“what should be” a formulation of our 
desires—as often as not it is a stern rejec- 
tion of desire. Only by forcing it to con- 
form to the pattern of the ideal can we 
ethically expand the actual. Be that as it 
may, one must still ask the instrumental- 
ist what he means by “effective.” “‘Ef- 
fective’ for what? And what “actual 
conditions” has he in mind? Assume 
what is belied by the historical record, 
that Socrates’ quixotic dogmatism was 
futile and that he would have been more 
“effective” had he followed Crito’s ad- 
vice. It is still pertinent to ask whether 
he would have remained Socrates; for 
consider that the “actual conditions” of 
his ethical personality were threatened 
by the “actual conditions” of which 
Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon were the 
representatives. Are we to assume that 
one set of actual conditions—those con- 
stituting Socrates’ personality—was less 
“actual” than that represented by his 
contemptible accusers? But also note 
that in turning down Crito’s offer he was 
not falling back on rock-bottom postu- 
lates. Socrates did not assert the right of 
43 Ethics, p. 367. 
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his private voice to sit as judge on the 
adequacy of his decisions. He was willing 
to bring the matter before the bar of rea- 
son—not of experiment, but of reason, 
mind you; for an “experiment,” even a 
mental one, was utterly impossible. But 
there was one actual condition that rea- 
son did not allow Socrates to ignore: a 
sacred contract, even though an implicit 
one only, between himself and that 
which he ought least to wrong, not the 
Athenian people but the laws. Rational 
in his approach, willing, therefore, to 
open his principles to the scrutiny of 
reason, there was one thing that Socrates 
knew he could not do, and that was to 
experiment with that which was the very 
condition of his ethical identity, the laws 
by which he was bound and to which he 
owed all he was. 

I submit that the man who gives up 
regulative principles shuns the responsi- 
bility of making genuine ethical judg- 
ments and assumes instead the job of 
haggling for each interest against all the 
others and of juggling them into a work- 
ing compromise. Armed as the means of 
adjudging between demands only with a 
universal sympathy for each and every 
one and with whatever prudential rules 
he may have at hand—rules which are 
not regulative, since they must be tested 
by their capacity to adjust claims and 
must be themselves adjusted to circum- 
stances no less than circumstances to 
them—in practice all an experimentalist 
in morals can do is to play a more or less 
shrewd game of bluffing pressures and 
desires into scaling down their demands 
and ever so gently but firmly pushing 
those that can be pushed out of the way, 
while hiding under the pretense of sym- 
pathy for actual conditions the stark 
nature of compromises dictated by force. 

If the only choice one had were be- 
tween the obvious evils of a “‘rules-is- 


rules” morality and the experimentalist’s 
morality, ours would be a hard plight. 
But it may seem to those who have hada 
taste of the latter that against the dog- 
matic will one can always make some 
sort of appeal, by contrasting the 
decisions of the dogmatist with his pro- 
fessions of respect for the ethical law, 
And if this appeal fails—as in the ma- 
jority of cases no doubt it will—at least 
one knows clearly where the dogmatist 
stands, and one may be able to put one’s 
self beyond the reach of his power. But 
the man who dispenses with principles 
and appeals to the factors in the actual 
situation, if he has the preponderance of 
power on his side, has you entirely at his 
mercy, since seldom are you able to tell 
exactly how you stand toward him in 
regard to the situation over which the 
difference arose. 

The instrumentalist will observe that 
this is not the way in which he proposes 
to resolve conflicts. ‘‘The method of ex- 
perimental intelligence”’ calls for discus- 
sion of conflicting claims 
to be settled in the interests of the widest pos- 
sible contribution to the interests of all—or at 
least of the great majority. The method of 
democracy in as far as it is that of organized 
intelligence—is to bring these conflicts out into 
the open where their special claims can be seen 
and appraised, where they can be discussed 
and judged in the light of more inclusive inter- 
ests than are represented by either of them 
separately.44 


Let us note in reply that the appeal to 
the factors at issue is purely illusory, 
under the conditions of conflict of uneven 
powers, since facts are dumb and discus- 
sion of moral issues soon reveals that the 
difference arises out of divergent inter- 
pretations of the facts. With power oa 
your side the facts are defined by you; 
and my failure to accept your interpreta- 


44 Liberalism and Social Action (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935), p. 79. 
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tion will be construed by you as lack of a 
desire to co-operate, which, of course, 
fully justifies you in the use of force. The 
weak, denied the right to appeal to fixed 
and well-defined principles binding on 
the strong no less than on himself, is left 
utterly without practical recourse. 


V 

In conclusion it might be well to dispel 
an unfortunate and unintended impres- 
sion that the preceding observations may 
have created; for they may have left the 
reader with the feeling that the writer 
sees nothing but error in the theories 
selected for analysis. But this is not true 
even of the first of the theories ex- 
amined, ethical vitalism, which is the 
weakest of the three. In error as to the 
facts and fallacious in its logic, ethical 
vitalism is nevertheless the subjective 
expression of sanguine temperaments, 
and for them, with certain reservations, 
itis true enough. As a moral theory, how- 
ever, it has serious practical defects, 
since it cannot do justice to strictly ethi- 
cal phenomena. Nor is it of any help to 
men threatened, as we are today, by 
uncontrollable forces instinct through 
and through with the darkest evil. To 
deal with such evil a tragic conception of 
human destiny is required, one that re- 
jects as ignoble the paltry ideal of happi- 
ness and affirms as end the unconditional 
ethical imperative. 

Postulational morality is correct in 
emphasizing the need for truly regulative 
principles, on whose operation depends 
the ethical character of choices. But con- 
cerning these principles it goes wrong, for 
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it conceives them as expressions of the 
constituent elements of the personality 
taken at the purely psychological, purely 
descriptive, level—it conceives them as 
expressions of the existing interests and 
purposes, habits and ideals, which con- 
stitute the psychological individual. 
From these so-called principles, by fiat, it 
derives the ethical character of its deci- 
sions. It avoids the error of ethical vital- 
ism to fall into another error; for it en- 
acts the existing self into a supreme ethi- 
cal norm beyond which there can be no 
appeal, and it thus deprives itself of the 
means of making an ethical choice be- 
tween two self-consistent systems of 
value. Instrumentalism avoids the wil- 
fulness of postulational morality only to 
fall into the opposite error, the enact- 
ment of expedience into the sole regula- 
tive principle of conduct. 

What, then, is the way out of these 
difficulties? An answer must be found. If 
it cannot be found, we should quit de- 
ceiving ourselves and should agree with 
the moral nihilist, who sees in ethical 
phenomena but a paltry effort to conceal 
the struggle for power among men. If we 
cannot be ethical, in any distinctive 
sense, let us at least be honest thinkers, 
and let us face the conclusion that might 
is the ultimate reality behind right. I be- 
lieve, however, that an answer can be 
found, by separating from its inadequate 
rationalistic psychology and the hocus- 
pocus of its methodology the irrefragable 
core of truth embodied in the Kantian 


. ethics. But how this is to be done must 


be left for another occasion. 
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THE VERIFIABILITY OF VALUE JUDGMENTS 


ARTHUR PAP 


ment of the “‘social sciences” (or the 

“Geisteswissenschaften,” as the Ger- 
mans say) stands no comparison with 
the brilliant success of the natural sci- 
ences. The reasons in terms of which this 
discrepancy has been explained are var- 
ied. A well-known explanation is that in 
terms of the peculiarity of the subject 
matter of the social sciences. In the spirit 
of Bacon’s maxim, “Scientia propter po- 
tentiam”’ (which was in the French en- 
lightenment—I forget by which philoso- 
pher or “savant”—expanded into ‘‘Sa- 
voir pour prévoir, prévoir pour pouvoir”), 
one is inclined to measure the achieve- 
ments of a science by its ability to pre- 
dict (at least this holds with respect to 
“dynamic” sciences). Now, predictabili- 
ty depends on the fulfilment of two es- 
sential conditions: (a) the knowledge of 
laws asserting that if an event of the 
kind A happens, then an event of the 
kind B will, with a finite degree of prob- 
ability, happen; (6) the possibility of ac- 
quiring adequate factual knowledge of 
the so-called “initial conditions’’—the 
state at a given time—of the system 
whose behavior is to be predicted. 

The subject matter of the social sci- 
ences involves at some point or other hu- 
man behavior. But reflective behavior, 
so the apology runs, is by its very nature 
unpredictable. For suppose a law of be- 
havior is proclaimed, according to which 
a given individual or group may be ex- 
pected to act in a specified way at a 
specified time. Then the individuals 
about whose behavior a prediction is 
made may, by a decree of “free will’ — 


I Is a historical fact that the advance- 
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and perhaps motivated by the malicious 
design to prove the futility of a dynamics 
of human behavior—decide to refrain 
from acting the way they are expected to 
act. For example, if Marxists proclaim 
that the revolution of the proletariat and 
the ensuing era of universal communism 
is necessitated by the dialectic law of 
history, according to which, as the He- 
gelian jargon runs, every negation must 
be negated, and such a prediction should 
penetrate to capitalist ears, the capital- 
istic nations will presumably take meas- 
ures to falsify the prediction and to pre- 
vent “expropriation.’’ The planets are 
no conscious agents (unless, indeed, Kep- 
ler’s opinion that they are guided, in 
their regular courses, by spirits, should 
still be upheld) ; hence they never had a 
chance to study the laws of planetary 
motion; that is why astronomers are so 
successful in their predictions. Part of 
the initial conditions of human behavior, 
however, are motives; and human indi- 
viduals may be motivated by the desire 
to falsify a prediction of their behavior; 
hence the very prediction of human be- 
havior may, as it were, create new forces 
which modify the initial state upon 
which the prediction was based. If an 
analogous predicament obtained in as- 
tronomy, if, fantastic as it sounds, every 
prediction brought a new planet into ex- 
istence, successful predictions would 
likewise be in principle impossible; for it 
would be in principle impossible to base a 
prediction upon a complete knowledge 
of initial conditions. 

The reason why I have outlined this 
way of accounting for the superiority of 
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the natural over the social sciences is that 
it illustrates what is meant by saying 
that a certain subject matter defies sci- 
entific control in principle. Obviously, 
there are subject matters whose behavior 
is unpredictable not in principle but 
merely in practice. A case in point is the 
science of meteorology. Meteorological 
predictions are unreliable because of the 
complexity of a meteorological state; 
that is, it is practically very difficult to 
obtain an exhaustive knowledge of the 
conditions that affect the weather. The 
difficulty would be different in kind, 
similar to the one discussed above, if the 
weather causally depended on the whims 
of men. Again, as is well known to stu- 
dents of physics, it is practically impos- 
sible to predict a state of a gas with the 
same certainty as astronomers predict a 
position of a planet. For, whereas the 
number of planets which have a gravita- 
tional effect upon a planet whose position 
at a future time we want to know is 
fairly small, a dynamical prediction (as 
distinct from a statistical one) of a gas 
pressure would require a knowledge of 
the instantaneous positions and mo- 
mentums of an immense number of gas 
molecules, which it is practically impos- 
sible to attain. The same practical diffi- 
culty of acquiring an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of initial conditions casts uncer- 
tainty upon the predictions made by 
economists. For example, if the law of 
supply and demand is to be used for pur- 
poses of predicting an enhancement of 
prices, a knowledge of the demand of the 
consumers will be required. But demands 
are determined by a variety of motives, 
an exhaustive knowledge of which is 
practically impossible. 

After these preliminaries, mainly de- 
voted to the important distinction be- 
tween theoretical and practical difficul- 
ties in the application of scientific meth- 
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od, let me proceed to my proper theme. 
The social sciences, in contradistinction 
to the natural sciences, deal with values. 
More precisely, among the propositions 
of social sciences we find value proposi- 
tions. A possible misunderstanding must 
at once be guarded against. (1) I do not 
mean to point out the obvious fact that 
the social scientist is, in the very pursuit 
of his scientific investigations, engaged 
in valuations. This would in no way pre- 
sent a differential feature of the social 
sciences. For any science is selective of 
its subject matter and thereby auto- 
matically comes to distinguish between 
facts that matter and facts that do not. 
Thus, if a physicist investigates the na- 
ture of sound, what the physiologist may 
have to say about the neural processes 
that go on when sounds are heard, or 
what the psychologist may have to say 
about the ‘“‘Gestalt quality” of melodies, 
will be of no value for his investigations. 
(2) A science may concern itself with 
values without asserting value proposi- 
tions. Thus an anthropologist or sociolo- 
gist may concern himself with the genetic 
question why people have the mores and 
morals that they have, why, for example, 
monogamy is sanctioned in Christian so- 
cieties and polygamy is considered illegal 
and immoral. He may genetically inquire 
into values, without asserting any value 
propositions as either presupposed or 
yielded by his inquiry. 

We may take it for granted that no 
value judgments are asserted in the nat- 
ural sciences. The physicist, as a human 
being with religious sensitivity may, to 
be sure, find that it is good and indica- 
tive of an economic planning of physical 
processes that physical actions should 
obey a minimum principle; but this 
would not be a hypothesis entertained by 
him qua physicist. On the other hand, 
value judgments obviously are asserted 
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in other disciplines, whose efforts just as 
sincerely aim at the acquisition of knowl- 
edge as the successful efforts of the nat- 
ural sciences. Thus normative proposi- 
tions are asserted by literary critics, and, 
in so far as literary critics have cognitive 
purposes, they claim objective validity 
for their valuations. Now—to stick to 
literary criticism as an example of a 
“normative” discipline—one of the rea- 
sons that might lead one to speak of the 
“art of criticism,” thereby implying that 
criticism has no scientific standing, 
would be the opinion that value judg- 
ments are essentially unverifiable. No- 
tice that what is under discussion is the 
theoretical possibility of settling dis- 
agreements about values by the applica- 
__ tion of scientific method. 

It seems to me to constitute a sacred 
obligation to rationality not to start ar- 
guing the truth or falsity of a proposition 
before having clarified the meaning of 
the debated proposition. Unfortunately, 
this obligation seems to be often violated 
in discussions concerning the verifiabili- 
ty or “justifiability” of value judgments. 
People argue that value judgments are 
“subjective” and cannot be “‘justified,”’ 
without making clear what it would 
mean to justify a value judgment. And 
surely if we could not recognize a verified 
or “justified” value judgment if we met 
one, it makes no difference whether we 
hold value judgments to be verifiable or 
unverifiable. The point I want to make in 
the following is, briefly, this: that value 
judgments cannot be verified is true, if 
true at all, in the same sense in which it 
is true that axioms cannot be proved, 
that is, the asserted impossibility of veri- 
fication would be logical. The impossibil- 
ity of verifying a value judgment would 
be logical in the sense of following from 
the very meanings of the terms “‘verifica- 
tion” and “value judgment.” This en- 
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tails that people who maintain that valye 
judgments are verifiable do not mean the 
same by “‘value judgment” as those who 
maintain the opposite (assuming there js 
agreement as to the meaning of “verifi. 
cation”). Specifically, those who advo. 
cate, like Dewey, the applicability of 
empirical methods of testing to value 
judgments mean by a “value judgment” 
a judgment of instrumental value, while 
their opponents refer to judgments of 
intrinsic value. Hence the controversy is 
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“Let me introduce my argument by an 
analogy. Whenever a scientist inductive- 
ly establishes a law, he implicitly assumes 
a principle of uniformity, the sort of 
principle which, according to Mill, pa- 
rades in all inductive inferences as the 
ultimate (though usually suppressed) 
major premise. He has observed a con- 
junction of properties at some places and 
at some times; for example, the physicist 
may experiment with various solid sub- 
stances at different times and different 
places and will find that, provided the 
pressure is kept constant, the melting- 
point is an increasing function of the 
density. In generalizing from this limited 
number of experimental results, and 
enunciating the law that for all solids the 
melting-point functionally depends on the 
density in that way, he implicitly as- 
sumes that the specific time and place of 
the experiments make no difference to 
the experimental results, provided the 
ceteris paribus clause is fulfilled. This 
principle of uniformity that enters into 
all inductive generalizations is tradition- 
ally expressed by the formula ‘same 
cause, same effect.’’ What, now, would it 
mean scientifically to justify one’s belief 
in the validity of an empirical law? It 
would mean to specify the experimental, 
observational data from which the law 
was inductively derived and to declare 
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one’s faith in the principle of uniformity. 
The point to be borne in mind is that, 
since “justification,” here, is defined in 
terms of the principle of uniformity, the 
principle of uniformity itself cannot be 
justified, simply because “justification” 
has been defined in such a way that this 
termcannot significantly be applied to the 
principle of uniformity. We have been 
speaking of the justification of our beliefs 
in the validity of empirical laws; but the 
principle of uniformity is no empirical 
law; hence, to raise the question how our 
belief in the uniformity of Nature is justi- 
fiable exemplifies, unless ‘“‘justifiable’’ be 
specially redefined, the fallacy of trans- 
gressing the proper domain of application 
of a term or concept. 

The same point may be made in con- 
nection with deductive inferences. Any 
deductive system, such as Euclidean ge- 


, ometry or an abstract propositional cal- 
~ culus, is defined in terms of a set of axi- 


oms and a set of rules of inference by 
which theorems may be derived from the 
axioms. “‘Proof,” in that system, is then 
defined in terms of the axioms and rules 
of inference of the system. That is, a 
formula will be said to be proved if it is 
derivable from the axioms with the help 
of the chosen rules of inference. It fol- 
lows, hence, from the very definition of 
“proof” that the axioms cannot be 
proved—in the system, that is, for which 
“proof” has been defined. Notice that if 
it is said that it is impossible to prove the 
axioms, the sense of “‘impossible’”’ is dif- 
ferent from the sense of “impossible” in a 
statement like: “It is impossible that 
there should ever exist a perpetual mo- 
tion machine.” Here the impossibility 
consists in incompatibility with a physi- 
cal law, viz., the principle of the con- 
servation of energy; the concept of a 
“perpetuum mobile’’ is empirically in- 
applicable, but it is significant. The 
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sense, however, in which axioms are im- 
possible to prove is rather like the impos- 
sibility of dividing the indivisible or 
augmenting the infinitely great. If you 
have defined “proof” in terms of axiom 
A, and someone claims to have proved A, 
while you insist that such a proof is im- 
possible, you are only verbally contra- 
dicted, since your opponent cannot mean 
by “proof” what you mean by it (unless, 
indeed, his “‘proof” amounts to the trivi- 
ality of deriving A from itself). What has 
been said with respect to axioms, holds, 
mutatis mutandis, for rules of inference. 
For example, if “demonstration” is de- 
fined in terms of the ponendo ponens rule, 
thus: ‘“g is demonstrated, if p is known 
to be true and implies g,” it follows 
from the very meaning of “demonstra- 
tion” that the proposition “whatever is 
implied by a true proposition is true” 
cannot be demonstrated. 

Unless you define your terms, you 
may argue until doomsday and get no- 
where. Unless we define the use or ap- 
plication of the term “verification,” in 
the domain of value judgments, the ques- 
tion of the verifiability of value judg- 
ments is meaningless, owing to lack of 
definition. Now, just as “proof” in formal 
deductive systems must be defined in 
terms of rules of inference, such that the 
conditions under which a formula is cor- 
rectly said to be proved are made fully 
explicit, thus “verification,” with respect 
to value judgments, must be defined in 
terms of value standards, such that we 
can state the conditions under which a 
value judgment may correctly be said to 
be verified or “‘justified’’ or “grounded.” 
The value standards in terms of which 
the meaning of “grounded valuation” is 
defined amount to rules whereby a value 
judgment may be translated into a “‘val- 
ue free,” descriptive judgment; in other 
words, they are definitions of normative 
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predicates in terms of nonnormative 
(“natural”) predicates. For example, 
with respect to economic systems, one 
might postulate that “an economic sys- 
tem is good if it maximizes the material 
welfare of the population at minimum 
labor.” If, then, it can be shown that a 
given economic system has the specified 
property (which is an empirical inquiry), 
the value judgment that this is a good 
economic system will be verified. But to 
ask “How can you justify your state- 
ment that it is good to maximize materi- 
al welfare at a minimum amount of la- 
bor?” is analogous to asking that the 
ponendo ponens rule be demonstrated. 
Or, to illustrate further, suppose, with- 
in a utilitarian system of ethics, “good” 
is defined in terms of “the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number.” Then, to 
justify a value judgment means, within 
utilitarian ethics, to show by empirical 
methods that the valued action contrib- 
utes, “in the long run,” to universal hap- 
piness. Hence the utilitarian standard of 
morality itself could not be “‘justified”’ in 
the same sense of “justification.” Again, 
in the Kantian ethics, a particular rule of 
conduct is justified, by definition of ‘“‘jus- 
tification,” if it satisfies the condition ex- 
pressed by the categorical imperative, 
viz.,if I could, consistently with the desire 
to whose fulfilment the particular rule to 
be justified is instrumental, desire that 
everybody should act on the same rule. 
The question, then, whether the cate- 
gorical imperative itself is right is, in the 
system of ethical analysis in which the 
categorical imperative defines the right- 
ness of rules of conduct, meaningless. In 
logistic language the criterion of right- 
ness (the categorical imperative) is no 
substitutable value for the argument of 
the function “x is right,” since only the 
substitution of particular rules of con- 
duct, referring to specific kinds of ac- 


tions, converts this function into signif. 
cant propositions. 

To justify a valuation means to show 
that the valued object or action possesses 
those descriptive properties which, by a 
“standard,” or in Felix Kaufmann’s 
terms, an “axiological rule,” define the 
predicated value term. Hence it is in- 
significant to apply either the term “jus. 
tification” or the predicated value term 
to the standard. For the concept of jus- 
tification is defined as applicable to value 
judgments, and the standard itself is a 
criterion of valid valuation and not a jus- 
tifiable value judgment (at least not a 
value judgment of the same type as those 
that are justified in terms of it); and the 
value term in question is defined with 
respect to a definite empirical subject 
matter (economic systems, in our former 
example) that does not include stand- 
ards. Of course, it is not denied that a 
proposition which functions as an axio- 
logical rule with respect to a class of val- 
ue judgments may itself be “‘justified” by 
reference to axiological rules of higher 
order. But the meaning of “‘justifica- 
tion,” here, being defined in terms of 
other axiological rules, will be different, 
and to confuse these typically different 
meanings of this syntactical concept is a 
source of pseudo-problems. Thus, in 
Kant’s ethics, a particular imperative, 
such as “Thou shalt not break promises,” 
is a first-order axiological rule which de- 
fines the predicate “right” with respect 
to a specific class of voluntary actions. 
The supreme categorical imperative it- 
self is, so to speak, a second-order axio- 


logical rule which defines the predicate 7 


“right” with respect to the class of first- 
order axiological rules, viz., particular 
imperatives. Obviously, “right” as de- 
fined by a particular rule of conduct, a 
particular imperative, has a different 
meaning from “right” as defined by the 
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categorical imperative. The same point 
may be illustrated in terms of Mill’s 
utilitarian ethics. The principle of utility, 
inapplicable as it may prove in practice, 
is intended to function as a criterion in 
terms of which one may decide whether 
a proposed course of action is right. Now, 
there may be a sense of “right,” in terms 
of which it would be meaningful to ask 
whether it is, after all, right to prefer 
universal happiness (the welfare of soci- 
ety) to my own individual happiness; but 
it could not be the sense of “right” 
which is defined by the greatest-happi- 
ness principle. It is logically legitimate to 
ask the genetic question why a given ulti- 
mate standard of right or morality pre- 
vails in a given society ; but it is logically 
illegitimate to ask the normative ques- 
tion why that standard should be con- 
sidered right. For such questions are 
meaningful only when they are addressed 
to derivative standards, deriving their 
normative sanction from an ultimate 
standard. An ultimate standard may be 
said to be logically absolute in the sense 
of being comparable to a “primitive” in a 
deductive system; it may nevertheless be 
genetically relative, in the sense that dif- 
ferent ultimate standards prevail in dif- 
ferent societies. As we might put it, para- 
doxically, a standard is absolute relative- 
ly to a system of evaluation; but within 
that system, it is, in an important logical 
sense, absolute. 

‘ A moral standard may be said to have 
a logical status analogous to the logical 
status of so-called “co-ordinating defini- 
tions” in physics. The function which a 
co-ordinating definition of, for example, 
time equality in terms of some concrete 
periodic motion serves, is to provide a 
method by which judgments of time 
equality may be empirically verified. A 
co-ordinating definition must be distin- 
guished from an explicit definition which 
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expresses a synonymity of terms. A clas- | 
sical argument against the definability of 
value predicates is that no given descrip- 
tive or “natural” predicate could be said 
to be synonymous with a value predi- 
cate; and those who think value predi- 
cates are definable are accused of a 
“naturalistic fallacy.” But this argu- 
ment loses its force once it is realized that 
a definition may serve the function of 
a criterion of valid predication without 
asserting a synonymity. Thus one might 
insist that “right” has a meaning suit 
generis and is not synonymous with 
“useful to society” but nonetheless 
admit that the presence of the for- 
mer property may be empirically test- 
ed by the presence of the latter property. | 
Let us push the analogy between a 
co-ordinating definition in physics and 
an axiological rule somewhat further. A 
term like ‘‘time equality”’ admits of sev- 
eral alternative co-ordinating definitions: 
it may be defined in terms of qualitative- 
ly quite distinct processes such as the 
rotation of the earth or the simple har- 
monic motion of a pendulum or electro- 
magnetic vibrations, etc. These diverse 
processes may be referred to as the alter- 
native “material” meanings of “time- 
equality.” It would be highly artificial to 
look for a unique designatum of “time 
equality” by extracting a generic proper- 
ty from those diverse processes. What is 
generic about time equality is rather its 
formal property: it is a transitive and 
symmetrical relation. Analogously, a_ 
value predicate like “right”? may be 
said to have a different material meaning 
in every different context of its applica- 
tion, in particular in different societies 
with different standards of right, and 
what is pervasive, in these different con- 
texts, would not be some mysterious non- 
natural designatum of the term but the 
formal property of being approved or de- 
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manded by society. In the spirit of Ste- 
venson’s recent Ethics and Language, one 
might say that a value predicate, in its 
various uses, has no pervasive core of 
descriptive meaning but expresses a com- 
mon attitude of approval or disapproval. 

Now, it is hard to see how anyone 
could deny that, if axiological rules are 
laid down which define value predicates 
in terms of “natural” predicates (with- 
out, indeed, necessarily being definitions 
expressing a synonymity), predications 
of values are empirically verifiable. The 
thesis that all value judgments are veri- 
fiable through definitions of normative 
predicates in terms of descriptive predi- 
cates is presumably equivalent to Dew- 
ey’s thesis that all value judgments are 
empirically verifiable judgments about 
means-in-relation-to-ends. For the prop- 
erties in terms of which “good”’ is defined 
are obviously objects of interest, and, in 
calling an object “good,” we appraise it 
as a means for the gratification of our 
interest, this “appraisal’’ being mediated 
by the factual judgment that this object 
actually has the properties which we 
“prize” or which solicit our approval. 
According to this “naturalistic” ap- 
proach to value judgments, every verifi- 
able judgment of the form ‘‘x is good” is 
really elliptical for “‘x is good for y,” 
i.e., “x is instrumental to y, which, is, by 
an axiological rule, agreed to be good.’” 


* It should be noted that this view concerning the 
ellipticity of statements of the form “x is good” by 
no means entails Felix Kaufmann’s position, taken 
in his recent Methodology of the Social Sciences, that 
all value propositions are analytic once they are com- 
pletely formulated. According to Kaufmann, “x is 
good” is elliptic for “‘x is good in terms of given axio- 
logical rules by virtue of possessing certain descrip- 
tive (non-ethical) properties.” To be sure, the meta- 
linguistic statement that the axiologica] rule (defini- 
tion of “good”), together with the empirical state- 
ment that x has the properties which define “good”’ 
entails “x is good,” is itself analytic. But, as M. G. 
White has pointed out in his review of Kaufmann’s 
book (Journal of Philosophy, 1944, No. 22), what one 


In John Stuart Mill’s words: ““Whatever 
can be proved to be good, can be so only 
by being shown to be a means to some- 
thing which is admitted to be good with- 
out proof.” 

To verify a value judgment, then, 
means to show on the basis of factual 
knowledge that the valued object or ac- 
tion has the properties which are ‘‘admit- 
ted to be good without proof.” The eval- 
uative premise, which along with the 
factual (causal) premises demonstrates 
the judgment of instrumental value, is a 
judgment of intrinsic value in the context 
in which it functions as a premise in the 
“justification” of a valuation. It follows, 
then, from the very meaning of “‘justifi- 
cation”’ or “‘verification,”’ with respect to 
value judgments, that it is only judg- 
ments of instrumental value that are 
verifiable and that no judgment of in- 
trinsic value is verifiable as such. Just as 
to prove an axiom would mean to con- 
vert it into a theorem, thus to verify a 
judgment of intrinsic value would mean 
to convert it into a judgment of instru- 
mental value. If the above-defined mean- 
ing of “verification of value judgments” 
be accepted, it is hence analytic to say 
that value judgments are unverifiable, if 
by a value judgment be meant a judg- 
ment of intrinsic value. 

The discussion of the verifiability of 
value judgments seems to be vitiated by 
a fatal oversight of the logical correlativ- 
ity of the concepts of instrumental and 
intrinsic value, a correlativity analogous 
to the one of axiom and theorem. What 
distinguishes the judgment of instru- 
mental value “‘x is good, being conducive 
to y” from the purely causal judgment 
“x is a means for y” is that it is equiva- 


would ordinarily call the “value judgment” is not 
the analytic implication but the empirical (synthet- 
ic) conclusion. 
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THE VERIFIABILITY OF VALUE JUDGMENTS 


lent to the logical product of the latter 
judgment and the judgment of intrinsic 
value “y is good.”’ The concept of instru- 
mental value thus logically involves the 
concept of intrinsic value. But just as a 
proposition is axiomatic or “primitive” 
only relatively to a deductive system, 
and may be derived in another deductive 
system, thus, to put it somewhat para- 
doxically, values are not intrinsically in- 
trinsic but only relatively to a process of 
verifying judgments of instrumental val- 
ue. And one may grant methodological 
status to the good—that is, an intrinsic 
good which is not also instrumentally 
good—in the sense that, without pre- 
supposed definitions of “good” (e.g., 
“Good is what contributes to the welfare 
of society”), no judgments about par- 
ticular goods admit of verification, with- 
out implying that the good has also 
existential status in the sense of being a 
motivating object of interest. The notion 
of the good, the traditional summum bo- 
num, is antinaturalistic only if the good 
be misinterpreted as an object of desire 
capable of acting as motive, as a particu- 
lar standing in causal relationships. But 
the Aristotelian distinction between par- 
ticular goods and the good simply 
amounts to the distinction between the 
values (in the mathematical sense of 
“value of a variable”) which convert the 
function “x is good” into true value 
propositions and the function itself. The 
good, that is, isthe property the possession 
of which classifies a particular object or 
action as a good. According to the “‘logi- 
cal grammar” of the relation-word “‘caus- 
ality,” it is only particulars of deter- 
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minate properties that can be relata of 
the relation of causality, not properties 
or universals themselves; hence, since a 
motive is supposed to cause an action, it 
follows that the good, which is a uni- 
versal, not a particular, can never func- 
tion as a motive. 

But even though the intrinsic good— 
whatever its content or the material 
meaning of the expression summum bo- 
num may be—cannot function causally, 
it has an indispensable logical function as 
a property the possession of which is the 
criterion of a correct valuation. Obvi- 
ously, the axiological rule which states 
the material meaning of summum bonum, 
that is, which states the connotation of 
the term “good” (to be distinguished 
from the denotation of the term “good,” 
particular desired goods), is not a verifi- 
able value judgment, since it is in terms 
of it that “verification of value judg- 
ments” is defined; just as if, in physics, a 
particular rod is defined as rigid, the 
statement that that particular rod is in- 
variant in length is not a verifiable hy- 
pothesis—in the context of experimental 
inquiry, that is, in which that rod is 
adopted as a standard of length. 

If those who maintain that inductive 
methods are applicable to problems of 
value refer by the term “value judg- 
ment” to judgments of instrumental val- 
ue, and those who deny such applicabil- 
ity refer to axiological rules, “ultimate 
standards,”’ then, obviously, both are ut- 
tering logical truths. And, since logical 
truths cannot contradict one another, 
the disagreement is verbal. 
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HOW CAN ETHICAL PRINCIPLES BE KNOWN?! 


S. S. S. BROWNE 


S MORAL agents we find it neces- 
A sary to believe that there are 
ethical propositions which are 
true and ethical propositions which are 
false and that we possess knowledge of 
at least the probable truth or probable 
falsity of some of these. We must believe 
that some acts are right and that some 
are wrong and that we know the actual 
or probable rightness of some and the 
wrongness of some others; for unless we 
believe this, we cannot act morally. 

We should not have to remind our- 
selves of this were it not for the prevalent 
denial that there are ethical propositions 
at all. We are told that sentences whose 
predicates are ethical terms make no as- 
sertion which could be true or false but 
merely give expression to feelings or emo- 
tions or, some say, to commands. Ex- 
ponents of this view seem to feel that 
they are misunderstood when critics say 
that its acceptance would undermine 

‘morality; yet the logic is inescapable. If 
I am to act as a moral agent, I must be- 
lieve that there is something which I 
really ought to do. If I deny this as an 
analyst, then, as an analyst, I deny what 
I must affirm as a moral agent. To pre- 
serve my unity, I must admit it: as an 
analyst as well. Hence I simply assert: 
There is something that I ought to do. 
But if there is something that I ought to 
do, then a statement that I ought to do 
it is a true proposition, and a statement 
which denies this is false. Hence we must 

, believe that there are true and false ethi- 

“cal propositions. 

* Read in part at the general meeting of the 


American Philosophical Association, University of 
California, December 27, 1945. 
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Commands, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, are issued by the speaker and 
apply to the person addressed. The view 
that ethical sentences are commands in 
this sense seems to have been effectively 
answered by Ross, who notes that, al- 
though sentences in the form, “You 
ought to do so-and-so,” may have the 
effect of commands, this could not be 
said of “‘He ought to do so-and-so,” 
“You ought to have done so-and-so,” or 
“Tf this were the case, you ought to do 
so-and-so.”? Obviously, if I say, ‘“‘Socra- 
tes’ acceptance of death was right,” | 
am not commanding Socrates to die. 
' Professor Stevenson has suggested 
that ‘This is wrong” roughly means “| 
disapprove of this; do so as well.’’} Since 
what is commanded, according to this 
view, is disapproval, rather than ab- 
stinence from the act disapproved, it 
avoids the objection just cited, but it 
faces similar ones. A person may say, 
“The condemnation of Socrates was 
wrong,’’ and believe that he is making a 
true assertion. If so, he probably sup- 
poses, and intends to imply, that the 
condemnation of Socrates would still 
have been wrong even if the speaker and 
the person addressed did not exist. But if 
the speaker did not exist, he could not 
disapprove of Socrates’ condemnation; 
and if the person addressed did not exist, 
he could not be commanded to disap- 
prove of it. What is asserted to be the 
case, being independent of the speaker, 
cannot be the speaker’s own reaction. 

2W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1939), p. 33. 


3C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944), p. 21. 
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HOW CAN ETHICAL PRINCIPLES BE KNOWN? 


No doubt ethical statements do indi- 
cate the speaker’s approval or disapprov- 
al (although they do not assert it), and 
no doubt they have the effect of com- 
manding the person addressed to respond 
in the same way. But this is not peculiar 
to the ethical. Almost any statement ac- 
tually made indicates something about 
the speaker’s mentai state and has the 
effect of a command. Unless he is sus- 
pected of lying, it indicates that the 
speaker believes what he says and, in 
effect, commands the person addressed 
to believe it also. But, in addition to pro- 
ducing these effects, it makes an asser- 
tion about something else. 

While not agreeing with those who 
deny that an ethical sentence says any- 
thing true or false, we must, neverthe- 
less, recognize the gravity of the problem 
which forced them to take this view. For, 
while it is easy to say that our moral na- 
ture compels us to admit that ethical 
statements generally must be true or 
false, we should, I think, be greatly em- 
barrassed if challenged to demonstrate 
even the probable truth or falsity of any 
given example. The difficulty is not limit- 
ed to the practical one of securing the 
necessary factual data and drawing the 
necessary inferences. There is first the 
theoretical question of how it is possible 
to know ethical truth at all. If one of our 
ethical assertions is questioned, by what 
method can we hope to defend it? Is 
there even a theoretical possibility of do- 
ing so? If we are to meet the challenge 
of those who deny ethical truth and fal- 
sity, we must tackle the problem: By 
what warrant can we maintain that any 
given principle of ethics is true or false? 

The problem directly concerns only 
first principles, by which I mean those 
material ethical propositions which are 
not derived from other ethical proposi- 
tions. Such a principle might be a rela- 
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tively particular judgment, from which 
one argues to more general principles by 
induction; but I have in mind, rather, 
the highest or most general material prin- 
ciples, such as, for example, the utilitari- 
an dictum that the right act is always 
that which would most tend to increase 
the general happiness. Given such a prin- 
ciple, the method of establishing or refut- 
ing other ethical propositions is clear 
enough. Ordinary scientific procedures 
are available here. Subordinate principles 
and particular judgments can be deduced 
from higher principles through the medi- 
ation of empirical minor premises. Ex- 
perience prescribes means to given ends 
and thus subsumes certain duties under 
others. Thus one might argue that a 
given public health measure ought to be 
enforced on the ground that experience 
shows that its enforcement would tend 
to prevent the spread of certain diseases. 
This is an ethical conclusion supported 
by an empirical minor premise, It re- 
quires the ethical major premise: Diseases 
ought to be prevented from spreading. 
This in turn might be deduced from an- 
other empirical minor and a higher ethi- 
cal major premise; but the whole deduc- 
tion must start somewhere, and it must 
start from a general ethical principle 
which is not deduced from any other. 
The method of knowing and verifying 
such a first principle is what constitutes 
the problem. 

An acceptable answer must explain, 
or at least allow for, the fact of disagree- 
ment. For there is disagreement in ethics, 
not only concerning subordinate prin- 
ciples, where it could result from igno- 
rance of facts and empirical laws, but also 
concerning first principles. Gorgias, Aris- 
totle, Augustine, Bentham, Moore, and 
Ross—to mention only a few—have com- 
mitted themselves, directly or by impli- 
cation, to ethical first principles; yet no 
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two of them have quite agreed on these. 
It is doubtless the recognition that dis- 
agreement occurs at all levels of general- 
ity that has given support to the doc- 
trine objected to. 

This fact of disagreement rules out any 
answer which would imply either that all 
persons possess knowledge of first prin- 
ciples or that this knowledge can be 
readily acquired by everyone. All moral 
beings make ethical judgments, but some 
of their judgments must be false. Hence 
it will not do to say that knowledge of 
first principles is innate or that it comes 
by intuition or by pure reason. If the 
truth or falsity of first principles were re- 
vealed in any of these ways, all persons 
would recognize them as soon as the prin- 
ciples were grasped. The disagreement 
shows that this is not the case. 

Let us consider pure reason. Kant sup- 
posed that reason furnishes knowledge of 
ethical principles a priori. He supposed 
that a false principle will contradict itself 
or, if not actually self-contradictory, will 
be such that it is impossible to will that it 
be universally followed. If this were cor- 
rect, the determination of right and 
wrong would be the easy task that Kant 
supposed it to be, and no rational being 
would sincerely believe a principle to be 
true unless it were actually so. Unfor- 
tunately, principles which to some ap- 
pear clearly to be true seem to others 
just as clearly to be false. Not only do 
principles which fail to contradict them- 
selves succeed in contradicting each 
other, and not only is it frequently pos- 
sible to will as a universal law either of 
a pair of conflicting principles; it is fre- 
quently found to be actually the case 
that different persons will as universal 
laws different principles, which are not 
compatible with each other. Of almost 
any principle one chooses, one could find 


a contrary principle which could, with 
equal possibility (both logical and psy- 
chological), be willed a universal law, 
and in many cases a person could be 
found who actually so wills. This applies 
not only to minor principles, whose selec- 
tion might depend on their being thought 
to promote certain ends but to first prin- 
ciples as well. 

Universalization is a valid require- 
ment, for all ethical principles must meet 
it; but it is not a criterion of truth. Any 
ethical principle, whether true or false, 
claims universal application in the sense 
that it abstracts not only from the par- 
ticularity of the agent whose conduct is 
judged in a given case but from all par- 
ticular circumstances and attributes of 
the given act except those whose rele- 
vanee it specifies. The predicate is equal- 
ly applicable to all cases falling within 
the stipulations of the subject. Since this 
is the case with any principle, it does not 
distinguish those that are valid. 

The fact of disagreement is just as 
damaging to intuitionism as it is to ra- 
tionalism. For this reason, intuitionists 
have tried to deny the disagreement, but 
without success. They are compelled to 
reconcile diversity of opinion with ob- 
jectivity of what intuition reveals, yet 
this can hardly be accomplished. Two 
possible ways suggest themselves. One is 
to suppose, with Paul, that moral insight 
has degrees of clarity—that some see 
clearly what others see only “‘in a glass 
darkly.” But it is hard to see what could 
be meant by an obscure intuition. When 
we are dealing with immediate presenta- 
tion, there are only two alternatives: 
either there is the presentation or there 
is not. Obscurity of ocular vision is due 
not to obscurity of what is presented but 
to its insufficiency. Identification of the 
object requires an additional datum. And 
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HOW CAN ETHICAL PRINCIPLES BE KNOWN? 


this insufficiency is at once evident: we 
know that we cannot see. But he who 
accepts a false principle as true is not 
conscious of any insufficiency in some- 


thing presented. There is no criterion by . 


which an intuition which is clear can be 
distinguished from one which is not. 

This suggests a second method of ef- 
fecting the reconciliation, namely, a 
claim that, while all actual intuitions are 
fully clear, only a few persons have them. 
Most of us are morally blind. If two per- 
sons disagree, it is because one, at least, 
does not see at all. This can hardly be 
disproved, but it leaves those of us in 
whom intuition is lacking in a serious 
predicament. We are compelled to seek 
the guidance of one who sees the light, 
but there is no criterion by which we can 
identify him. He who lacks the use of his 
retina can verify the vision of his guide 
by indirect means. This is because the 
eye is only one sense organ among others, 
and what cannot be revealed through one 
of the senses may eventually be indicated 
by another. A completely anesthetic in- 
dividual, however, could not choose his 
guide, and it is to him rather than to the 
merely sightless that those who lack 
moral vision would have to be compared. 
We are compelled to look for a guide who 
has this vision, but we can never know 
whether we have found one. Add to this 
the fact that most of us are ignorant of 
our ignorance, and believe that we see 
clearly when we do not see at all. The 
same objections would hold for the doc- 
trine of innate ideas—long fortunately 
interred. 

It is sometimes said that first princi- 
ples are definitions, or that they are 
analytic propositions deducible from 
definitions. Certain utilitarians, for ex- 
ample, have claimed that the proposition 
“The right act is that which would con- 
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tribute most to the general happiness” 
(or one like it) is necessarily true because 
it expresses the very meaning of the word 
“right.” 

A moment’s reflection will show that 
disagreements about first principles are 
not disagreements about the meaning of 
a word. Rather, they are disagreements 
about what, ultimately, ought to be 
done. When a utilitarian says that it is 
right to promote the general happiness, 
he means that all persons ought, as far as 
possible, to promote the general happi- 
ness. And if his opponent says that it is 
sometimes not right to promote the gen- 
eral happiness, he means to deny that all 
persons ought always to do this. The 
word “right,” like the word “ought,” 
carries the same meaning for both. Both 
are using it in the same way, and neither 
is defining it. 

Suppose a dispute to arise between a 
utilitarian and a priest, the former hold- 
ing that a given act is right, the latter 
that it is wrong. Both might agree that 
the performance of the act would in- 
crease happiness on earth and that the 
act is disapproved by the priest’s church. 
If the utilitarian were using the word 
“right” to mean tending to increase 
earthly happiness and the priest were 
using it to mean approved by his church, 
they would disagree only in the use of 
words. Once their verbal differences and 
the resulting confusion were eliminated, 
all disagreement would vanish. Both 
would agree that the act is right if the 
word “right” is used to mean productive 
of earthly happiness; and both would 
agree that the act is not right if that word 
is used to mean approved by the church. 
But actually the disagreement would not 
end with the fixing of common meanings. 
It lies not in the use of words but in what 
is asserted. 
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All ethical principles, including the 
first principles of ethical theories, are 
synthetic propositions. One term is an 


criteria of roundness, they do not mean 
the same thing by the word. 
In the case of an ethical term there is 


ethical term, such as “right,” ‘“‘wrong,’’ “no such coincidence of meaning and cri- 


“ought to be done,” or “duty.”” The 
other term connotes a natural attribute, 
such as productivity of happiness or the 
eliciting of approval. If the ethical theory 
holds that there is only one first prin- 
ciple, it will maintain that each of the 
two terms denotes the same class of acts; 
but such an assertion can neither be 
verified nor refuted by the mere analysis 
of the meanings of the terms. A state- 
ment that an act is right, or that it ought 
to be done, implies nothing whatever 
concerning its natural attributes. Hence 
ethical first principles are neither defini- 
tions of ethical terms nor analytic propo- 
sitions which can be deduced from such 
definitions. Like all other ethical princi- 
ples, they are synthetic propositions 
which link ethical attributes to nonethi- 
cal ones. 

Finally, first principles cannot be es- 
tablished by experience. The reason for 
this is that they themselves dictate the 
way in which the data of experience are 
to be interpreted for ethics—for instance, 
by prescribing ends to which experience 
indicates the means. Herein lies a notable 
difference between ethical and natural 
terms./in the case of a term which desig- 
nates‘a natural attribute, there is per- 
fect coincidence between its connotation 
and the criteria of its use. The con- 
notation of the term “round,” for ex- 
ample, specifies what must be observ- 
able if an object is correctly judged to be 
round. If a person does not know what 
observations would be relevant to the 
confirmation of the judgment, ‘This is 
a round object,” then he does not know 
the meaning of the word “round.” If two 
persons hold opposing views as to the 


teria. One might be quite clear as to what 
is meant by the statement, “This is a 
right act,’ without having the foggiest 
notion what would have to be observed 
in order to confirm it. If two persons dis- 
agree on the criteria of rightness, it does 
not follow that the word “right”’ does not 
carry the same meaning for both. The 
connotation of an ethical term, unlike 
that of a natural term, does not specify 
the empirical criteria of its use. The func- 
tion of first principles is to supply these 
cited By attaching ethical predicates 
to the most general natural classes of 
acts, they make possible the drawing of 
ethical conclusions from knowledge of 
natural - Hetagnasp which experience 
supplies. As we noted above, experience 
furnishes ethics with minor premises, by 
means of which it deduces,subordinate 
principles from higher ones/ It shows 
what relatively specific kinds of acts are 
likely to contribute to happiness, or to 
the satisfaction of desire, or to the reali- 
zation of capacities, or to the preserva- 
tion of life; what kinds are likely to evoke 
approval; and so on. But it cannot say 
whether any of these possible ends ought 
to be striven for. It cannot dictate the 
first principle from which the deduction 
starts. 

Let us return to our previous example. 
Conceivably the priest and the utilitari- 
an are in complete agreement on all rele- 
vant empirical facts. No data of experi- 
ence would dispel their disagreement, be- 
cause they do not disagree on any opin- 
ion which experience could alter. They 
do not disagree on the likely effects of 
the act or on any other of its natural at- 
tributes. The question is not whether the 
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act has this or that natural attribute but 
whether acts having the natural attri- 
butes which both agree characterize the 
act in question are acts which ought to 
be done. Since the disagreement persists 
concerning the rightness of the act while 
there is no disagreement on any empiri- 
cal fact, it is evident that what they dis- 
agree about—namely, first principles—is 
something which experience cannot de- 
cide. 

Evidently the knowledge of first prin- 
ciples eludes the ordinary cognitive func- 
tions of the mind. They are neither em- 
pirical nor analytic, and their truth is re- 
vealed neither by intuition nor by pure 
reason. Small wonder the analyst of to- 
day throws up his hands and exclaims 
that they are not propositions! 

However, if we, as analysts, are to be 
true to ourselves as moral beings, we 
must not desert the ship in this fashion. 
We must strive to bring it to port some- 
how. The task is not an easy one. Its ac- 
complishment would, needless to say, 
require a more extensive investigation 
than can be attempted in the present ar- 
ticle. All that can be offered here is a sug- 
gestion as to the direction in which the 
true answer may be found, and no cer- 
tainty is claimed that the suggested di- 
rection is the correct one; yet, it may be 
worth trying. 

To come at once to the point, it is 
proposed that the source of ethical 
knowledge lies in the will. An ethical 
principle is a law, which must be legis- 
lated. An act of legislation is an act of 
will. 

This statement, however, must be 
qualified. An acceptable answer, as pre- 
viously noted, must provide for the fact 
of disagreement, but it must also provide 
for an objective truth. The will clearly 
meets the first requirement, for diversity 
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is its obvious characteristic. What one 
man chooses, another rejects. But the 
will is not ordinarily considered to be a 
source of the apprehension of truth. To 
call it such is paradoxical. In its ordinary 
function it is too subjective and arbi- 
trary. 

But let us not shrink from paradox. An 
extraordinary problem may require an 
extraordinary answer. The apprehension 
of an ethical first principle is a hermaph- 
rodite, being both legislation and judg- 
ment in one. In order to legislate an ob- 
jective law—an act of legislation which 
is also true judgment—the will must, of 
course be specially qualified. That a 
qualified will may function objectively 
was recognized by Kant in his doctrine 
of the “rational” will. But Kant failed 
to show how reason is capable of purify- 
ing and directing the will so that objec- 
tivity may be attained. If reason should 
determine the law completely, so that 
the will has only to enact what reason 
has dictated, the will would not function 
as will, for there would be no choice. 
However, as we saw above, reason alone 
is quite incapable of determining an ob- 
jective law. 

In calling an ethical principle “true,” 
we mean that it is uniquely valid as com- 
pared to any of its contraries, that no- 
body can accept a contrary one without 
error, and that all persons would agree 
to it if they were not prevented by sub- 
jective limitations. Whenever anyone 
pronounces an ethical judgment, he 
claims that it is eternally true in this 
sense. If two persons disagree on a first 
principle, each claims that the other is in 
error and is somehow less qualified to 
judge than he. False judgment of first 
principles must, then, be due to an illu- 
sion, wherein he who judges is deficient 
with respect to a necessary condition, 
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but does not know this. He sees the mote 
in his opponent’s eye but not the beam 
in his own. The judge and legislator of 
ethical truth must accordingly possess a 
qualification which most of us do not 
have to an adequate degree, although we 
may all have it to some degree. Since it 
is difficult or impossible for an individual 
to ascertain precisely how inadequate his 
own possession of this qualification is, it 
appears to him that he is capable of judg- 
ing the truth when actually he may 
not be. 

Whatever may be the factors which 
together constitute the prerequisite for 
true moral legislation, it seems clear that 
one of these is disinterestedness and that 
another is clarity of thought concerning 
the problem involved. These certainly 
admit of illusion, for many of us have the 
impression that we are clearer thinkers 
and more disinterested than we really 
are. It has long been recognized that 
moral law cannot be dictated by selfish 
motives. Where legislation reflects the 
special interests of the legislators, ob- 
jectivity is impossible.‘ Hence the re- 
quirement of disinterestedness should 
need no defense. Clear analytic thought 


4 An ethical doctrine may be suspected of bias 
if it accords superior value to activities which reflect 
the special interests and aptitudes of its author, 
but it is not biased on this account necessarily. 


is also an obvious requirement. Although 
it is not sufficient by itself to provide 
knowledge of first principles, it is an in- 
dispensable condition of such knowledge. 
Unless thought has fully clarified the 
problem, the judge-legislator does not 
know precisely what he is to judge. In 
spite of all the time and effort which the 
best minds have put to ethical questions, 
much of their disagreement, even on first 
principles, is still the result of failure to 
think the problem through. We have not 
yet reached the point where analysis is 
no longer of use. Even a perfected anal- 
ysis would not guarantee agreement, but 
it would remove a great deal that stands 
in the way. As long as judgment is de- 
flected either by personal bias or by lack 
of understanding of the problem, diver- 
sity of opinion is inevitable. 

There is, of course, no logical assur- 
ance that even a combination of perfect 
clarity and disinterestedness would com- 
pel agreement by eliminating all alterna- 
tives. Perhaps a more extensive inquiry 
would reveal further necessary qualify- 
ing factors, whose presence would further 
reduce the area of disagreement. If not, 
we can only have faith that our insight 
will become sharper as we approach 
these two ideals, and that knowledge will 
be fully attained with their achievement. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CRISIS IN THEORY OF 
VALUE. I. MOSTLY CRITICAL 


DE WITT H. PARKER 


T Is recognized on all hands that a 
crisis in the theory of value has been 
reached. Like all crises, however, 

this one is no absolute singularity—to 
borrow a term from point-set theory— 
but rather something comparable to a 
limit in a long, continuous series. It is, 
in fact, only a crisis within a crisis that 
began at least one hundred and fifty 
years ago—as early as Kant’s Kritik der 
Urieilskraft (1791). Nevertheless, even 
if it does not have the importance of his- 
toric novelty, it does have characteristics 
peculiar to itself, and, of course, it has 
the significance for us of being ours. 
Whether it is related to other crises in 


our culture of crises—to industrial, po- 


litical, and international upsets—is 
hard to say. One might argue that it is, 
on the general ground that a crisis in 
values inevitably creates a crisis in 
theory of values. Against this, and in 
favor of independence, would speak the 
fact that so many who have been promi- 
nent in modern controversies, at least in 
England and America, are not persons 
upon whom a crisis in values has left 
notable marks. These men are not revo- 
lutionaries or skeptics, as were Nietzsche 
and the freethinkers of the eighteenth 
century. Sir David Ross is hardly an im- 
moralist; John Dewey’s radicalism has 
seldom gone beyond a very respectable 
liberalism ; and no one would accuse Pro- 
fessor Perry, the valiant protagonist of 
democratic and Christian ideals, of moral 
skepticism! Despite appearances, Ber- 
trand Russell is no exception. Yet that 
there is a crisis in values themselves I, 


for one, would not deny. Looking out on 
the world as the war ends, I seem to see, 
as others have seen, the gradual retreat 
of what is called ‘‘ Western civilization,” 
most obvious in Germany but prevalent 
in varying degrees throughout Europe 
and America'—a religion no longer taken 
very seriously; a decentralized economic 
system based on private property on the 
defensive ; the old liberal ideas of freedom, 
self-determination, and mercy slowly be- 
ing compromised. And it may well be the 
case that our uncertainty as to theory is 
symptomatic of an unconscious uncer- 
tainty as to value itself. Our crisis in 
moral theory may be, after all, a crisis in 
moral belief. Perhaps those who will 
write the epitaph of our culture will re- 
gard our controversies as so many illus- 
trations of the desperate effort of ‘‘ bour- 
geois civilization” to renew its assurance 
of itself.” 

The storm center of our present de- 
bates has its locus in the study of state- 
ments of value; and, significantly, we are 
trying to get at the nature of value 


1 One sign of this retreat was the Yalta agree- 
ment, so far as it applies to Europe, where all liberal 
ideas were abandoned and a totalitarian system es- 
tablished on the Oder and the Danube. What is of 
special significance is the fact that this agreement 
was subscribed to by a man who had been the cham- 
pion of liberalism in the eyes of all the world. An- 
other sign was the use of the atomic bomb, when, 
with victory in sight, tens of thousands of civilians 
were burned alive, including, at Nagasaki, every 
patient, nurse, and doctor, as well as every first- and 
second-year medical student in the hospital—with 
no compunction. 

2A more hopeful view would be that we have 
here a cry of alarm—the forerunner of another 
great effort to save the values of our civilization. 
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through a study of the way values are 
expressed, as Kant did in his Critique of 
Judgment. Whether this is the right way 
is open to question, but we can at least 
understand our reason for taking it; for 
however ineffable we sometimes feel val- 
ues to be as we live them, there are few 
of them that we do not try in some fash- 
ion to express and communicate. And 
when we examine the linguistic forms of 
the expression of values, we find them 
strikingly similar to factual judgments or 
propositions. Thus we may say, “The 
earth is beautiful,’”’ much as we might 
say, “‘The earth is roundish”; and “ Mer- 
cy is better than harshness” much as we 
might say, ‘The diameter of the earth 
is greater than that of the moon.” In each 
pair of cases there is a subject and predi- 
cate, or two subjects and a directed rela- 
tional predicate; and in the case of the 
value expressions the predicate is applied 
to the subject or subjectsin seemingly the 
same fashion as in the factual expressions. 
Hence, if we could take value statements 
quite literally, we might infer that a val- 
ue is a character of an object like other 
characters, and the theory of value would 
properly become a branch of science on 
a footing with other branches. If I under- 
stand him, this is the theory put forward 
by John Laird. 

However, this naive realism of values 
cannot be thus simply established from 
the analogy of form between value state- 
ments and scientific statements. To have 
shown this was one of the immortal 
achievements of Kant’s greatest work, 
already referred to. In the Introduction 
to this treatise, he drew attention to the 
radical difference between the two types 
of judgment, which he called “‘logical”’ 
and “‘refiective,” respectively. In the for- 
mer, as, for example, in ‘The earth is 
roundish,” the predicate expresses the in- 
trinsic nature of the subject; but in the 


case of the latter, as in “‘The earth is 
beautiful,” it does not. Whatever else 
it may be, the latter is not a scientific 
judgment. No reputable geologist would 
include it among the propositions of his 
science. The predicate “‘beautiful” does 
not so much express the nature of the 
subject(object), as “how we take it.” 
When G. E. Moore declared that value 
predicates were not “‘naturalistic,” he 
was (unwittingly, I suppose) echoing the 
thought of Kant. On the other hand, his 
conviction that they are, nevertheless, 
genuine objective predicates of a sort was 
not Kant’s. At all events, Kant’s analy- 
sis led to the separation of so-called 
‘judgments of value” from ‘‘ judgments 
of fact” and set the stage for the dis- 
cussions of the nineteenth century. 

It has seemed to many that this sepa- 
ration was established beyond peradven- 
ture by the logical positivists and se- 
manticists. It was shown (of course, this 
had already been noticed by Aristotle De 
inter pretatione 4.17 a. 1-5) that there are 
two radically different kinds of state- 
ments, now to be denominated ‘‘emo- 
tive” and “scientific” or ‘‘ descriptive,” 
respectively. Commands, such as “Shut 
the door!” or “‘March!”’; entreaties such 
as ‘‘ Please don’t!’’; exclamations such as 
“Oh, dear!”; moral injunctions like 
‘Thou shalt not kill”; poetical sentences 
like “‘My love’s like a red, red rose,” do 
not function as propositions to be verified 
as true or false but as incitements to ac- 
tion or as means to the expression and 
communication of feelings. However 
much they may resemble them in form, 
since their function is different they are 
not judgments at all. The content of 
ethics and aesthetics is believed to con- 
sist of such statements. There may be a 
difference of opinion as to the type of 
emotive expression under which they 
should be classed, but there is none as 
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to their radical distinction from the sci- 
entific. Thus Russell suggested that an 
ethical expression like “ Killing is wrong” 
should be regarded as a command and 
translated as “Don’t kill!”—a view 
which finds justification in the Ten Com- 
mandments, all of which appear as im- 
peratives but may be re-expressed in 
judgmental form. For example, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery” may be ex- 
pressed propositionally as ‘Adultery is 
wrong”; but it would be misleading to 
treat the statement as a proposition, in- 
terpreting “‘ wrong” as an ordinary predi- 
cate like ‘‘ roundish.’ Stevenson, on the 
other hand, classifies ethical expressions 
as ‘persuasive’; but this is only a differ- 
ence of detail, not of basic theory.‘ 

The novelty of recent views has un- 
doubtedly been exaggerated, as already 
indicated. We have cited Kant as one 
who anticipated them, and we might re- 
call to the same effect his statement that 
of the beautiful there can be no science, 
but only a critique. We might also men- 
tion Henry Sidgwick, who affirmed that 
ethics was not a science of what is, that 
is to say, not a science at all, but only a 
“study” of what ought to be. Yet, 
despite these insights, neither one of 
these two representative thinkers was 
entirely clear as to the nature of value 
expressions. Kant had the steadier vi- 
sion, for in his concept of the “‘categori- 
cal imperative” he recognized the voli- 
tional character of ethical expressions, al- 
though in his concept of the will as ra- 
tional he fell into obscurity. Sidgwick’s 
error was profounder, for he regarded 

3 Bertrand Russell, Religion and Science (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935), chap. ix, esp. pp. 
247, 249; A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic 
(London: Gollancz, 1936), chap. vi. 

4C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944). 

5 The Methods of Ethics (London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1874), pp. 1 and 2. 
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ethical axioms—such as, “The greater 
good should always be preferred to the 
less’”’ and ‘‘ The good of one man is equal 
to the like good of another”—as self- 
evident propositions, whose truth is dis- 
cernible by “pure reason.’® That this 
was an error is, however, not difficult to 
see; for, in the first place, if the “‘axi- 
oms” are propositions at all, they are 
clearly analytic, mere tautologies that 
do not belong to science. Consider the 
first of the two: its self-evidence comes 
from the fact that the greater good is 
precisely what should be preferred, or, 
equivalently, what should be preferred 
is the greater good. Or if it be true that 
goods are quantitative and that some are 
greater than others, in the same way that 
two is greater than one, then, if self- 
evident, the statement says no more than 


“the greater is greater than the less.” 


Or consider the second of the two axioms: 
why, of course, the good of one man is 
equal to the like good of another, for, 
since they are defined as like, they are in 
so far forth equal. But further considera- 
tion of these axioms shows that they are 
not propositions at all, in the strict sense, 
but volitional statements; for the former 
says “Prefer the good of the many to 
that of the few” or, perhaps, “Put into 
effect the more inclusive life-plan”; and 
the second says “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself” or, perhaps, “Treat all men as 
equals.” And as volitional expressions 
they make sense and are far from being 
tautologies, for we are not always pru- 
dent or kind or just. 

There is, however, an alternative posi- 
tion, occupied by such German writers as 
N. Hartmann and Max Scheler and simi- 
lar to the older view of G. E. Moore. In 
America this view is ably defended by 

6 These are the formulations given by H. Rash- 


dall in his Js Conscience an Emotion? (1914), based 
on Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, chap. xiii. 
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Maximilian Beck.’ According to these 
writers, value expressions are admittedly 
different from what are ordinarily called 
“‘scientific,’’ and it is even conceded that 
they are emotional in character, but it is 
claimed that, nevertheless, they are 
cognitive. There is, such is the theory, a 
kind of knowledge that is not mediated 
by concepts, as science is, but by feelings. 
When, for example, I listen to Beetho- 
ven’s Eroica, my feelings of awe, rever- 
ence, triumph, and the like, are held to 
give me knowledge of something there, 
something objective, in the sense of in- 
dependent of these feelings themselves— 
and this is value. The feelings function 
as concepts. 

Since an entire article would be needed 
to assess all the reasons that may be 
given for a theory of this kind, I shall 
content myself with offering certain reflec- 
tions that appear to me to tell decisively 
against it. On the purely metaphysical 
side, the principle of Occam’s razor may 
be urged in opposition. The simpler 
view of the musical experience would be 
that there is nothing more to it or in it 
than the tonal structure heard, together 
with accompanying satisfactions and 
emotions. These satisfactions are the 
value; to postulate anything more would 
be superfluous. The same comments 
could be made concerning the moral ex- 
perience, as when one man shows mercy 
to another: What more exists than the 
satisfied love of the one and the grati- 
tude of the other? Is the value or good- 
ness in the situation anything else? 
Moreover, we know the ground of the 
belief in something more—the well- 
known fact of empathy—the mixture of 
feeling with the sensuous factors of per- 
ception, whereby the former acquires a 


7 See, e.g., his article, ‘Are Value Judgments Un- 
scientific?” Philosophical Review, LIV, No. 319 
(January, 1945), pp. 65-71. 


tincture of the seeming objectivity of the 
latter and is partially dissociated from 
the rest of the experience. The beauty of 
the music is a harmonious, objectless, 
emotional fulfilment, intermingled with 
and caused by the sounds and acquiring, 
therefore, some of their detachment. 
Similarly, the beauty of the beloved is 
the sweetness of my love of her and my 
conviction of her love of me, mixed with 
the phenomenal form of her body “out 
there.” The deed seems to have the at- 
tribute of goodness, because the satisfac- 
tion of love in performing it, together 
with the imagination of the pleasures 
conferred and the gratitude elicited, be- 
ing mingled with the experience of ac- 
tion, acquires some of the appearance of 
objectivity of the latter. When the ob- 
jectivity of values is argued on the basis 
of an interpretation in terms of an 
“ought” or imperative, we can, in this 
case also, understand without accepting 
the seeming evidence. It is the same kind 
of fact that led Socrates to speak of the 
voice that admonished him as a “‘de- 
mon’’—the dissociation of a strange im- 
pulse not yet assimilated by the matrix- 
self. As is well known, such impulses are 
not always of the higher sort; they may 
be as lowly as those of sex during adoles- 
cence or as psychopathic compulsions. 
The simplest theory here, as in the other 
cases mentioned, would forbid the hypos- 
tatizing of the imperative, no matter 
how foreign and overwhelming it may 
appear to be. 

On the other hand, I am personally 
not devoted to Occam’s razor. I am not 
sure that the simplest éxplanation must 
be the truest. Our desires and emotions 
have correlates in the external world and, 
while not themselves forms of knowledge, 
may nevertheless become evidence of 
realities. The desire for food and our sat- 
isfaction in it exist in a context of or- 
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ganic processes and in relation to parts 
of the physical world that may serve as 
nutriment. Our sexual impulses are also 
intimately related to bodily functions, 
our own and other persons’. That the 
food is good or the woman beautiful is 
evidence of a profound harmony be- 
tween ourselves and nature, as Kant 
knew. I am not prepared, either, to op- 
pose Schopenhauer’s thesis of the meta- 
physical significance of music as provid- 
ing hints of the character of the Omega 
system. Musicians also have believed 
this; they may very well be right. But 
while as metaphysician I would admit 
this to be true, I cannot see that it has a 
great deal to do with what is essential to 
the theory of value; for by following this 
path of thought, we are only assured of 
the existence of new values, which, if 
more magnificent, are yet generically 
akin to our own. The essence of value 
would be the same in our human values 
as in them. The mere multiplication of 
values in the world does not by itself 
reveal anything new concerning value 
itself. We might draw support from 
these other values, but they could not 
tellus anything fundamental which we 
could not learn from our own. I con- 
clude, therefore, that such theories, al- 
though metaphysically important, are 
axiologically irrelevant. 

A brief discussion of certain phases of 
the views of three contemporary Ameri- 
can thinkers will set the crisis in theory 
of value more sharply in focus and help 
to reveal what appears to me to be the 
outcome. These thinkers are R. B. 
Perry, John Dewey, and Charles L. 
Stevenson, whose recent book, Ethics and 
Language, is the most original recent 
contribution to the subject. 

Although Professor Perry’s now fa- 
mous definition of value as “any interest 
in any object” should, in my opinion, be 
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amended to read “‘the satisfaction of any 
interest in any object,” it has the merit 
of placing the seat of value in what, fol- 
lowing Schopenhauer, one may call, in a 
wholly generic sense, the “ will.’’* But the 
most instructive aspect of Professor 
Perry’s philosophy of value is that, as he 
develops it, he appears to abandon his 
voluntarism for something that looks 
very much like scientificalism or ration- 
alism.? There are, in fact, tendencies in 
this direction even at the very beginning 
of his book. On page 11 he says: “It 
[the theory of value] undertakes to pro- 
vide a rational ground for judgments of 
comparative value.” At the close of the 
volume this abandonment of voluntar- 
ism goes so far as to make of arithmetic 
the arbiter of these judgments, as when 
it is said that the object of two interests 
is more valuable than the object of a 
single one, for no other reason apparently 
than that two is greater than one. But in 
proposing this arithmetical standard, 
Professor Perry forgets entirely his own 
definition of value in terms of interest. 
He forgets it, for example, on page 646, in 
asserting that a world in which John 
loves poetry and James loves pushpin is 
better than one in which only John loves 
poetry, for he does not exhibit the in- 
terest for which it would be better. Ob- 
viously it is only for a loving interest 
that it would be better; for an envious 
interest it would be worse. Unknowingly, 
he substitutes reason for his own kind 
heart.*° 

Dewey’s theory of value is more difh- 


8 See my Human Values (New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1931), p. 21; also a recent article by 
H. D. Aiken, “Definitions of Value and the Moral 
Ideal,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLII, No. 13 
(June 21, 1945). 

9See The General Theory of Value (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1926), to which the page 
references following refer. 


10 See my discussion in op. cil., p. 111. 
y ’ 
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cult to assess because it is much less 
clearly defined and far more complex. It 
would naturally be impossible to enter 
into a full discussion of it here. I shall, 
therefore, choose for consideration certain 
crucial theses for which Dewey stands, 
as follows: (1) the relativity of means and 
ends; (2) the denial of the distinction be- 
tween higher and lower values; (3) the 
rejection of the definition of the good in 
terms of desire on the ground that not 
desire but need or lack is fundamental, 
and because desire itself has to be ap- 
praised in terms of the cost of assuage- 
ment; (4) the definition of the good as a 
resolution of conflicts; and (5) the con- 
viction that science, or more specifically 
the social sciences, can resolve conflicts. 
In view of the vast influence of Dewey, 
no one can appreciate the present crisis 
in theory of value without coming to 
some understanding with himself with 
regard to these matters. One might think 
that a lengthy discussion would be nec- 
essary to this end, but I believe that the 
decisive issues can be settled in a few 
paragraphs. 

Few there are who would deny the 
truth of the principle of the relativity of 
means and ends in the sense that activi- 
ties which originally have the significance 
of means acquire in time that of ends. 
Thus the activities concerned with rail- 
way transportation are means to the end 
of conveying persons and goods to the 
destination at which the former wish to 
arrive and where the latter may be put 
to use; but it is obvious to anyone who 
has known a railway official or a section 
hand that, for them, railroading is an end 
in itself. This fact complicates the prob- 
lem of values both practically and theo- 
retically; for if there were certain activi- 
ties which were definitely means and 
others that were definitely ends, the 
clear subordination of the latter to the 


former, in a scheme of life, would be 
simple, and the philosopher would be 
able to limit his study to the former only, 
Yet, while complicating, this fact does 
not decide the crucial issue, which has 
always been this: Among ends them- 
selves, are some higher, others lower? 
The question was never pertinent with 
regard to means in relation to ends; 
hence, if all means are actually ends, the 
problem remains the same, the only 
change being that the field of the problem 
has been extended. Yet it seems to have 
been felt by Dewey and his followers 
that if means-activities and end-activi- 
ties were placed on a level, then all ac- 
tivities would be so placed. We are thus 
brought to point 2. 

The denial of a scale of values appears 
to rest on two arguments. First, it is as- 
serted that the alleged distinction be- 
tween higher and lower is not based on 
anything intrinsic in values themselves 
but is rather an aristocratic prejudice 
allied with class distinctions, destined 
to disappear—an affair of convention 
not of nature, a moral snobbery incom- 
patible with a democratic way of life. 
It is not denied that some values are 
more important than others, as ex- 
pressed in the phrase “business before 
pleasure”’; but relative importance is not 
determined by the quality of the inter- 
ests concerned but by their effects. Busi- 
ness interests are more important be- 
cause if we neglect them we can have no 
pleasures at all, or only those which we 
can enjoy at a bare subsistence level. The 
humble means-and-ends relation is thus 
given the place of the once honorific re- 
lation of higher and lower. Second, it is 
asserted that the supposed higher inter- 
ests are universally given a lower place 
under certain circumstances, as, when 
tired after the day’s labors, we prefer 
a game of bridge to a symphony concert; 
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and when we are sufficiently hungry 
there is literally nothing we would not 
forego for a little bread. 

Now neither of these arguments is 
cogent. The first is effective only against 
an arbitrarily imposed hierarchy of 
either fashion, authority, or force; it 
carries no weight with reference to one 
freely chosen. I admit that it is difficult 
to argue about this matter; one might as 
well try to argue about differences of 
pitch, whether some are higher or lower 
in a musical scale. No argument can 
avail, only experience. But if you feel it 
to be so, you know that the superiority 
of, say, love to crude impulse, of Frost 
to Guest, of Beethoven to Shostakovich, 
is not an affair of mere convention or 
force or social stratification. That pref- 
erence may be a mark of a class is not 
denied, but that it is determined by class 
is false. To abandon such preferences is 
to nullify all aesthetic education. To call 
them “undemocratic” is not to abolish 
them but merely to give them a bad 
name. Nor does the recognition of a 
scale imply any snobbery: in proclaim- 
ing the superiority of music to bridge 
one is not questioning the value of the 
latter; one is merely giving it its proper 
place. There is a time and a place for all 
values, but in their time and place the 


superior are superior. And with regard 


to the seeming reversal of the scale of 
values in situations of urgency, it must 
be noted that even there the differences 
in height are not for an instant denied or 
abolished. When one chooses bridge to 
music, one knows what one is doing— 
choosing the lower instead of the higher 
because at that moment one would be 
incapable of the higher; because one 
wants to satisfy all one’s interests; be- 
cause one needs the refreshment through 
change and a descent to the lower in or- 
der that one may return to the higher 
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with zest. Frankly, I cannot believe that 
the cultivated philosophers who argue 
against the scale of values are sincere; I 
am sure they are trying to convince 
themselves of something they do not be- 
lieve, for the sake of a theory. 

The third point in the pragmatic 
theory of value which I will consider is 
the conception of need or lack as funda- 
mental rather than desire, for the reason 
that the latter has its roots in the former. 
Now for the practical enterprise of creat- 
ing values, it is important to realize the 
dependence of desires on needs, largely or- 
ganic, for if we wish to satisfy desire we 
must minister to need: to enjoy the sauce 
we must stimulate appetite. And if, as Dr. 
Dewey tends to do, we regard all theory 
as practical, it was worth while to insist 
on this aspect of value, if for no other 
reason. On the other hand, the essential 
philosophical problem of the nature and 
definition of value is not affected; for the 
organic conditions of value are, after all, 
not value itself. Although closer to value, 
they can no more be identified with it 
than can food and sunlight and air, which 
also are conditions of our human values. 
This is immediately seen to be true if we 
ask ourselves why we should take pains 
to minister to our organic needs. Notice 
that this quéstion could be just as well 
asked as to why we should provide our- 
selves with clothes and fresh air and 
sunlight. And the only answer would be 
in terms of satisfactions which they make 
possible, and this answer is sufficient. 

Still, Dewey insists, far from being 
ultimate, desire may itself be appraised 
in terms of the cost of the means re- 
quired for its fulfilment. If this cost is 
too great, it may be judged as foolish, 
extravagant, or illusory. Genuine good or 
value consists rather in the resolution of 
conflicts among desires leading to “co- 
ordination or unified organization of ac- 
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tivities.”"* More explicitly, he says in an- 
other place: ‘‘ Good consists in the mean- 
ing that is experienced to belong to an 
activity when entanglement of various 
incompatible impulses and habits termi- 
nates in an orderly release in action.””” 
One may think of this process as occur- 
ring either within an individual, between 
individuals, or between groups. In the 
end, however, social conflicts and adjust- 
ments issue in individual conflicts and 
adjustments, and, for all his stressing of 
the social, it is there, I believe Dewey 
would agree, that the good occurs. Now 
no one, least of all myself, would ques- 
tion the importance of the good of har- 
mony; but it is essential to realize that 
this good is not the generic good and that 
its own goodness issues from the fulfil- 
ment of desire, which therefore stands 
as the generic good; for what makes the 
resolution of conflict a good is the fact 
that, through conciliation, compromise, 
and integration, competing desires, frus- 
trated through mutual interference, ac- 
quire some measure of assuagement. 
This is “the meaning that attaches to an 
activity when it terminates in an orderly 
release in action.’”’ And the assessment 
of a desire in terms of cost is always in 
the interest of some other desire that 
would be frustrated by a too lavish ex- 
penditure of means. We abandon the 
costly desires in order that we may have 
some means left for the fulfilment of 
those that are for us more important or 
higher. 

Moreover, a definition of the good of 
this kind is subject to a further defect— 

11 Theory of Valuation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939), p. 49. 

12 Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1922), p. 211. Inthe Theory of Valuation 
(p. 47) Dewey says to the same effect: “Ends in view 
are appraised as good or bad on the ground of their 
serviceability in the direction of behaviors dealing 


with states of affairs found to be objectionable be- 
cause of some lack or conflict in them.” 


its complete neglect of the hierarchy of 
values, which once more reveals its criti- 
cal importance. I can explain how great 
this fault is in the following way. Let us 
think of a band of “aggressor” nations 
beset with conflicts of interest. Let us 
next imagine them making the necessary 
compromises ‘among themselves, so that 
a grand strategy is worked out that finds 
‘an orderly release in action,” resulting 
in the conquest of other peoples. Would 
the harmony so attained be good? Yes, 
in the generic sense of good, but cerfain- 
ly no, in the specific sense of morally 
good. One might, to be sure, demur that 
no “true” resolution of conflicts would 
have taken place in the imagined cir- 
cumstances unless room were found for 
the welfare of defeated nations. But why 
this should be given any consideration is 
hard to deduce from Dewey’s principle. 
The decision to extend the resolution of 
conflicts to other interests besides one’s 
own rests on a preference for love over 
selfishness; apart from charity, apart 
from tenderness toward the dream of 
each individual, no alien interests can 
claim consideration. The only possible 
reason for admitting the claim on 
Dewey’s principle would be that other- 
wise the neglected interests would find 
strength later on to renew the fight. A 
permanent resolution of conflicts, a se- 
cure peace, must provide some satisfac- 
tion for all ambitions. But suppose we 
destroy the alien interests, even as the 
S.S. tried to do when they set up their 
murder factory at Maidanek. The Poles 
were troublemakers in the Nazi harmony 
—was it not right therefore to“ liquidate” 
them? One cannot answer this question 
in the negative in terms of an ethics 
based on harmony alone. 

The fifth point in Dewey’s theory of 
ethics, namely, that the good, conceived 
as the resolution of conflicts, can be se- 
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cured through the instrumentality of the 
social sciences, would probably be re- 
garded by many as one of his great con- 
tributions to thought. It would seem, in 
fact, that, according to him, ethics will 
eventually become a sort of synthesis of 
these sciences. But this faith in science 
“dates” Dewey as belonging definitely 
to the nineteenth rather than to the 
twentieth century, where it is on the de- 
cline. His belief in the efficacy of discus- 
sion as the method whereby the knowl- 
edge embodied in the social sciences can 
be*applied to the resolution of conflicts 
is another rationalistic note in his philos- 
ophy. I judge by recent statements by 
him that the war has not dimmed this 
faith, because he feels that the social sci- 
ences were too young, that their prestige 
was not sufficiently established, to per- 
mit of their being fairly tried in the crises 
that led up to the present disaster. J/ faut 
pardonner beaucoup a la jeunesse! But it 
is very clear to me that ethics cannot be 
identified with any organization of the 
social sciences and that there are definite 
limitations to the use of discussion as a 
method for the realization of the good. 

No one would for a moment deny, I 
suppose, that the social sciences have 
been, and may increasingly become, aids 
in the resolution of conflicts. Through 
them, educational, economic, political, 
and propagandist techniques may be de- 
veloped for the furtherance of any plan 
which any individual or group of like- 
minded individuals may advocate, either 
by inducing other persons to adopt or 
submit to it or by ironing out minor dis- 
agreements among its proponents. But 
what can happen when a man or a group 
is confronted with a radically opposite 
plan? Thus we have, or have had, three 
master-plans for the human race, a Fas- 
cist, a democratic, anda Communist plan. 
It is interesting that all three have been 
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employing techniques founded on the 
social sciences to serve their diverse 
ends. On the whole, I should say that the 
democracies have made less use of “social 
engineering” than Fascist or Communist 
groups. And it has worked fairly well 
with the young and with the mass. The 
men in charge of these plans are, how- 
ever, too old to be educated in the formal 
sense and too sophisticated to be propa- 
gandized; how then shall they be dealt 
with? How shall the superiority of one 
plan be demonstrated to the protago- 
nists of the opposing plan? How shall the 
social sciences serve this end? It is not 
clear to me how, as mere techniques, they 
can serve. But here, I suppose, discussion 
comes in, and there exists a technique 
for precisely that purpose. Indeed, col- 
lege courses are being given on the “‘in- 
terview.” Yet the point should again be 
made that these methods can be em- 
ployed by all concerned. Or may one 
party secure an advantage over another 
by ‘‘getting the jump on it,” in devising 
improved instruments of persuasion, as 
with weapons in warfare? But, as in war- 
fare, any such advantage would be tem- 
porary; and, since, unlike the case in 
military matters, no one is subjugated, 
the discussion would not be conclusive, 
and the points at issue would be reopened. 

But it may perhaps be objected that I 
have been viewing these techniques of 
discussion in too mechanical a fashion. 
So let us grant that that is true and con- 
sider what, at best, could be accom- 
plished, under conditions of complete 
freedom of discussion and premising that 
all parties desire to reach a peaceful reso- 
lution of conflicts between rival plans. 
Clearly, the best that could be hoped for 
would be the evolving of a superplan 
which would give greater benefits to 
everybody concerned through co-opera- 
tion than by the use of force, even to 
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those who might be victorious. In order 
to illustrate the difficulty, let us suppose, 
as might conceivably have happened 
and at one time seemed on the point of 
happening, that Chamberlain, Hitler, 
and Roosevelt had engaged in the kind 
of discussion we are considering, all three 
earnestly wishing for a peaceful settle- 
ment. Part of Hitler’s plan was “‘race 
superiority.” Since this was essential, it 
could not be completely abandoned. It 
implied that, in the superplan, Jews and 
Poles would receive fewer benefits than 
Germans. With this discrimination re- 
tained, could Hitler’s plan be integrated 
with that of its rivals? Let it not be said 
that Roosevelt and Chamberlain with 
the aid of anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists could have persuaded Hitler that 
race superiority was a myth; for the 
theory is probably a rationalization of 
the desire to have more for yourself and 
yours than for others and to provide an 
opportunity. to assuage the “will to 
power.” The “democratic plan,” to be 
sure, did include an element of race dis- 
crimination, since the whole moral struc- 
ture of colonialism and imperialism rests 
on the belief in the superiority of the 
white to the colored peoples—Hitler’s 
peculiarity was that he applied the theo- 
ry to white people; but, nevertheless, if 
Roosevelt and Chamberlain had ad- 
hered to their own professed tenets of 
Christian morality and to democratic 
ideals in contrast to mere pratice, no 
superplan inclusive of theirs and Hitler’s 
could have been accepted by them. And 
it is not difficult to state the limitation 
of discussion in a general way. Discus- 
sion can lead to compromises and inte- 
grations of plans whereby all may profit, 
but it cannot determine the proportion 
of benefits to be received by the different 
parties to the controversy. If they are 
fair or equal, caritas will determine them; 


if they are not, selfishness and force, 
overt or disguised, will have fixed them," 

A similar impasse occurs when the at- 
tempt is made to found ethics on the so- 
cial sciences viewed not as supplying 
techniques for the solving of problems 
when plans are in conflict but as aids to 
the discovery of what the good itself is. 
One would expect most light to be 
thrown on this matter by psychology, 
either behavioristic or introspective, in- 
cluding under the latter Gestaltism and 
psychoanalysis. For consider the former: 
How could we discover what was good 
through behavioristic psychology? By 
contrasting normal with abnormal be- 
havior? But why is the normal good? By 
definition? If so, why not define the good 
as the abnormal? Or suppose we define 
it as “‘ well-integrated behavior” or as be- 
havior that leads to the continued exist- 
ence of the organism—to advancing 
rather than withdrawing reactions—to 
repeated rather than discontinued hab- 
its, etc. Remember that, according to be- 
haviorists themselves, all that we ob- 
serve is behavior—changing, measurable 
patterns of motion. Is it not obvious that 
the sole reason why certain types of be- 
havior in animals and men are preferred 
and encouraged, and then denominated 
“‘good,”’ is that those who observe them 
have experiences of a certain kind corre- 
lated with behavior of their own of those 
types? Without this experience of value 
or the good, there would be no reason for 
interpreting one type of behavior as good 
rather than another. 

Introspective psychology would seem 
to be in a better case. Yet it can be 
shown that value theory cannot be iden- 

‘3 It is really curious to notice how Dewey blames 
the failure of the social sciences on the “vested in- 
terests.”” But surely the social sciences must be em- 
ployed in somebody’s interest—they could hardly 
operate by themselves! (See Theory of Valuation, p. 
63.) 
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tified with it; for the psychologist can 
get from his subjects no more than re- 
ports, verbal or other, of their own feel- 
ings and judgments. Then, granting that | 
these statements are true, what they 
come to can be summarized as follows: 
(1) knowledge that certain desires and 
satisfactions existed in certain centers of 
experience; (2) the possibility of predict- 
ing with some probability that similar 
desires and satisfactions will exist under 
similar conditions; (3) knowledge that 
within limits and under definable cir- 
cumstances we can probably determine 
by our own efforts that similar desires 
and satisfactions will arise in such cen- 
ters. And all such information, one must | 
admit, is relevant to the theory of value — 
and to that special branch of it which we 
call “ethics.” But I want to show that 
such knowledge cannot constitute value 
theory; for there are two sides to this 
theory: the problem of the definition and 
knowledge of value and the problem of 
the standard of value. The very term 
“good” or “value” may signify either 
the process of realizing desires and life- 
plans or some hierarchy of desires or 
plans. Now merely to know that certain 
satisfactions have occurred or are likely 
to occur does not by itself reveal a stand- 
ard for them. And merely to record that 
such and such standards and hierarchies 
of value are recognized by various per- 
sons and groups (the anthropologists and 
ethnologists co-ordinating their informa- 
tion with that of the psychologists) does 
not suffice to establish any hierarchy or 
standard, since the recorded standards 
are various and in conflict. To cite the 
favorite example: Polygamy has been 
good in the sense that it has resulted in 
satisfactions among the male members of 
many tribes, but this fact does not make 
it standard practice. Of course not, one 
might answer, for the women were not 
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happy. But why prefer the values of the 
women to those of the men? Perhaps the 
rejoinder would be that both men and 
women would be happier under monog- 
amy. And this answer might seem to be 
final, but only because my readers are, 
presumably, kindly people; on the other 
hand, if, as is possible, some of them are 
envious, they may prefer that whole 
tribes should live in a state of low happi- 
ness. In other words, the mere fact that 
a principle conduces to the happiness of 
the majority does not suffice to establish 
it. 

At the risk of being repetitious I will 
restate the difficulty as follows, for I be- 
lieve it to be crucial for the theory of 
value: The mere fact of the existence of 
values does not by itself solve the prob- 
lem of values; for that problem involves 
the setting-up of some standard for the 
selection of values when they are in con- 
flict. If it be true, as after the revelations 
of this war (if nothing else in history 
could teach us) seems unquestionable, 
that there are impulses to cruelty and 
discriminatory aggrandizement, how 
could we know that they should be sub- 
ordinated to charity? Merely to state 
the existence of both impulses does not 
determine any superordination among 
them. Or, to put the same thought other- 
wise, so long as there are conflicting 
standards for evaluating values, the 
mere reporting of such standards, as is 
done by anthropologists and descriptive 
psychologists, will not solve the problem 
either. The reporter must himself take a 
stand: he cannot view his own standard 
as merely one among others. This situa- 
tion I would call the ‘‘ value-centric pre- 
dicament.””"4 

In the eyes of many the trend of my 
argument so far would, I believe, point 


"4 After the analogy, of course, of Professor 
Perry’s “ego-centric predicament.” 
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to a pure individualism of standards 
with force as the ultimate arbiter be- 
tween them. Yet against it speaks the 
claim to interpersonal validity of what- 
ever values one calls“‘higher.”’ Most of us 
would be ready to subscribe to the max- 
im de gustibus non est disputandum with 
regard to the simpler pleasures of taste 
and smell and the like, as in perfumes 
and smoking; but with regard to poetry, 
music, and benevolence it is different. 

The ideas of C. L. Stevenson, as ex- 
pressed in his recent volume, already re- 
ferred to, have a special relevance in this 
impasse and might seem to offer a way 
out of the value-centric predicament. 
Stevenson supplements Dewey by offer- 
ing a specific theory of persuasion. Ac- 
cording to Stevenson, the expression 
“This is good” says, “I approve of this, 
do you also!”’ Instead of agreeing to “‘dis- 
agree in attitude” (Stevenson’s felicitous 
phrase), whenever I approve of some- 
thing of which others disapprove, I try 
to persuade them to agree with me; and, 
of course, they try to persuade me. 
“Good” is neither a mere expression of 
feeling, like an ejaculation, nor a mere 
description and communication of our 
own attitude but an instrument of per- 
suasion, of conversion. For Stevenson, 
there is, one might say, a touch of evan- 
gelicism in every ethical expression. The 
moral scene is pictured as a kind of forum 
or Hyde Park, a “free-for-all” of rival 
persuaders. This view has the merit of 
recognizing both the voluntaristic char- 
acter of ethics and its social, practical in- 
tent. It resembles markedly Plato’s con- 
ception of the ethics of the Sophists, tied 
up with their rhetoric, conceived as an 
art of persuasion. Indeed, as one follows 
his analyses of thé "methods and tech- 
niques of persuasion, one might fancy 
one’s self in the atmosphere of the Pla- 
tonic Dialogues, where all the time that 


Socrates is laboring to refute the Soph- 
ists, he employs the very devices they 
studied and recommended. So many of 
the definitions Socrates aimed at were 
what Stevenson calls “‘ persuasive.’’*s 

That a good deal of ethical contro- 
versy and much effort to reach mutual 
understanding regarding value stand- 
ards follow the pattern ably formulated 
by Stevenson, I have no doubt. Never- 
theless, I think one can show that it is an 
insufficient account of the moral experi- 
ence. 

There are, he says, two grand meth- 
ods of persuasion in ethics—one rational 
and one irrational—but usually they are 
mixed.” The former proceeds by ac- 
quainting the person you are trying to 
persuade with certain facts. Suppose you 
approve of x, but your interlocutor does 
not. Then, if you can show that x con- 
duces to y, of which he does approve, he 
will come to approve of x as a means to 
y; and, in view of the principle of the re- 
gression of means to ends, called by 
Stevenson “Allport’s principle,” « may 
come to be approved for its own sake. 
Or, if x is already approved, since atti- 
tudes are strengthened and guided large- 
ly by reinforcement, one’s approval of x 
will be strengthened when x is shown to 
be a means to y, when y is also approved. 
The irrational method, on the other 
hand, proceeds by building up toward 
certain facts an attitude which is already 
held toward other facts, by characteriz- 
ing the former with words which carry 
the emotive meaning of the latter. Thus, 
to use a timely illustration (not Steven- 
son’s), ever since the Yalta agreement 
many radio commentators who follow 
the official (I almost said “‘party’’) line 
have begun to call the Soviet system 
“‘democratic,”’ whereas it used to be 

1S Op. cit., pp. 224-26. 

16 Tbid., chaps. v and vi. 
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called—especially during the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop alliance—a dictatorship, by 
this means hoping to transfer to Soviet- 
ism the approval that goes with democ- 
racy. In the education of children this 
method plays a considerable role. The 
term “naughty” with its strong emo- 
tional meaning of shame and fear of 
punishment (here a certain “rational” 
element enters by the back door) is ap- 
plied to acts of which the parents dis- 
approve; while, on the other hand, the 
term “‘good,”’ with its connotations of 
pride and reward, is applied to acts of 
which they approve. 

We may, I believe, leave the first 
method out of consideration as being not 
directly relevant to our purpose. It is 
the second method that is important for 
the evaluation of Stevenson’s theory. 
The first point I wish to make is that it 
may be employed—and is employed— 
by persons of widely different, even op- 
posed, preferences. Everything that has 
already been said about the limits of 
persuasion is relevant here. If I use this 
method to train my children to gentility, 
another may use it to train his to boor- 
ishness. One may set the mark of “ap- 
proval” on harshness and cruelty or, 
equally, on forgiveness and kindness. 
The very use by Stevenson of the term 
“approval” is highly significant. The 
whole method rests, indeed, on the magic 
of approval as determined by the pres- 
tige of parents and leaders (Fuehrers?). 
But since there are rival systems of ap- 
proval backed by rival leaders, of which 
shall we approve? Since a word with the 
same motive meaning may be applied to 
contrary acts, how shall we decide which 
act to apply it to? How can we choose be- 


tween them? How, for example, choose - 


between liberal capitalism with civil 
liberty and socialism with a secret police 
and arbifrary arrest and forced labor, 
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if both are given the favorable emotive 
meaning embodied in the word ‘‘demo- 
cratic’? And how shall we account for 
revolutions in approval, like those ef- 
fected by the Prophets and Christianity? 
Or what shall we do when they occur? 

Let me clarify the matter by introduc- 
ing a parallel from aesthetics; for critical 
judgments on works of art follow a pat- 
tern closely similar to that of ethical 
judgments. In a certain measure they, 
too, can be brought under the Stevenson 
formula: “I approve of this, do you like- 
wise.”’ Approving of this work of art, I 
will try to induce or persuade you to like 
what I like. And I may use both of Stev- 
enson’s methods. I may perhaps begin 
by using the rational method. If the 
work of art under judgment is a picture, 
I may call your attention to recondite 
aspects which you have overlooked—the 
subtle balance of lines and colors or the 
uncanny rhythm in the spatial disposi- 
tion of volumes. Or I may assemble in- 
teresting facts about the life and times 
of the artists, thus “reinforcing” what- 
ever more immediate interest you may 
have in it. Then I may go on to the “‘ir- 
rational method,” applying to the work 
such strongly emotive words as “‘beauti- 
ful,” “splendid,” “delicate,” ‘“marvel- 
ous,” and the like, throughout the over- 
rich vocabulary of enthusiastic art-lov- 
ers and critics. Perhaps, at last, you are 
overwhelmed and agree with me. Of 
course, I do not possess one advantage 
that the moral persuader has over the 
aesthetic—I cannot threaten you with 
punishment or disaster. Yet I can by 
implication warn you against possible 
ostracism from the band of the aesthetic 
élite: I can call you a philistine! 

Now no one would deny the availabil- 
ity of these techniques for eliciting a 
preparatory favor toward a work of art. 
The rational method is, indeed, an in- 
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dispensable part of all aesthetic educa- 
tion, and even the irrational method may 
find a place, if moderately used. But, in 
the end, the wise teacher or critic or art- 
lover will place his reliance on something 
else—on the work of art itself—on the 
satisfactions in the imagination which it 
offers to him and, accordingly, may offer 
to others. Without these, all persuasive 
techniques are unavailing and come, in 
the end, pretty close to those of the 
“pressure salesman”’ or sophist. The art- 
ist never uses them; he uses—art. He 
creates a type of experience which satis- 
fies himself and hopes that it will create 
similar satisfactions for us. The artist 
does not persuade—he initiates. 

In similar fashion the moralist offers 
a way of life and invites us to try it. Only 
by trying it can we know that it is good 
and perhaps better than our own. Basic 
moral education is an endeavor to build 
up in children, by means of precept and 
example, types of action which parents 
and teachers have themselves found to be 
good. One can know the good only by 
practicing it, and one can teach it only 
by inducing others totry it. The conse- 
quences of the good act must, to be sure, 
be taken into consideration; artificial 
consequences—rewards and punishments 
—may even be invented for reinforce- 
ment, but preference can never be wholly 
determined by them. The intrinsic char- 
acter of the action itself will be the de- 
ciding factor. The contribution which 
courage makes to the preservation of a 
good life, together with the honor and 
compensation which it may command, 
add to its worth; but the quality of the 
experience when we are courageous, as 
compared with that when we are coward- 
ly, -is decisive. That charity makes 
friends who will help us in case of need, 
while selfishness leaves us protected orily 
with our own strength, is a circumstance 


contributing to its worth; but, as Aris. 
totle said, dper) trav gidwy 7d tdeiy, 
basically the satisfaction in the activity 
of being a friend, in comparison with that 
of merely promoting our own private ad. 
vantage, is what matters most. 

Such satisfactions, while nonrational, 
are not therefore incommunicable. The 
poet in writing his poem invites us to 
live imaginatively in a certain way, and 
like it. If we are prepared, we may do so 
by following the “directions” prescribed 
by his words. We may feel their music 
and construct a unique imaginative ex- 
perience out of their meanings, similar 
to the artists’. We may then compare this 
experience with one we have had from 
other poems, and so form a standard, 
similar perhaps to that of the critics’. 
The assertion of the positivists that val- 
ue statements are poetry has been re- 
sented, but it should, on the contrary, be 
welcomed. If writers on the theory of 
value were themselves only poets, that 
would indeed be an achievement; but 
instead they are all too often mere pur- 
veyors of pseudo-science. The genuine 
moralist is a poet whose medium is ac- 
tions rather than words; he gives direc- 
tions for the creation of satisfactory 
“real” experiences, instead of ones purely 
imaginary. 

Since every value statement expresses 
a wish or satisfaction and an invitation 
to a hearer to share in it, a theory of 
value can never be merely science in the 
sense of a descriptive statement about 
what is or was or a predictive statement 
about what probably will be. It may, 
however, contain a part that is science. 
As actually pursued, it has been a sort 
of salad of normative and descriptive 
statements. The normative part con- 
sists of a formulation, in language more 
precise and systematic than that of com- 
mon sense and ordinary discourse, of cer- 
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tain aspirations in regard to imagination 
(aesthetics and criticism) and action 
(ethics and in part politics). However, 
this greater precision in no way destroys 
the volitional character of the state- 
ments, since they never merely describe 
what the aesthetician or moralist feels 
but voice his feelings and carry the in- 
tention of inducing the reader to share 
them. Moreover, the aspirations ex- 
pressed are a select group, often opposed, 
but in no way contradictory, toa different 
set. The aspirations formulated in the 
ethics of most philosophers since the be- 
ginning of the Christian era have been 
those of great religious leaders—the crea- 
tive artists in the field of action. In this 
part of their work, philosophers of value 
are comparable to critics who write 


\ prose poetry) about poetry—sometimes 


it is good poetry, sometimes bad. The 
scientific part consists of generic descrip- 
tionsor“‘ real definitions,” based on knowl- 
edge by acquaintance, of the material of 
all values, namely, desires and satisfac- 


tions, supplemented, perhaps, with perti- 
nent observations taken from books on 
psychology, psychiatry, and anthropol- 
ogy, together with (recently) studies of 
the language in which values are ex- 
pressed. This part corresponds to seman- 
tic analysis, prosody, psychological, psy- 
choanalytical, and sociological studies of 
poetry found in books of poetics. The 
fault of writers on value theory is that 
they have not known when they were 
writing poetry and when they were writ- 
ing prose. It would be not without inter- 
est to take a contemporary writer on val- 
ue theory—say R. B. Perry—and dis- 
tinguish in his work the poetry from the 
prose. This would be an operation similar 
to that of separating in, say, Words- 
worth’s Excursion, the poetry from the 
science or the philosophizing and would 
be equally revealing and rewarding. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

[Professor Parker intends to supply Part II 


for publication in a forthcoming itssue—THE 
EpDIrTors.]} 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE: 


REINHARD BENDIX 


ARDLY a day passes without the inven- 
H tion of a new way of associating atomic 
energy with anything from advertisements 
to panaceas of human improvement. It 
needs some apology, then, if I add another 
comment. My excuse is that our somewhat 
locquacious reactions to the harnessing 
of atomic energy have reflected in curious 
ways a basic dilemma arising out of the re- 
lation between science and action, which it 
is my purpose to explore. We fear the forces 
which science has unleashed, but we admire 
its ability to do so. And while we “‘monopo- 
lize the secret” for a little while with a bad 
conscience, we indulge in fantasies about 
its future benefit to mankind. With some 
uneasiness we may call to mind that the 
awareness of this disproportion between the 
powers unleashed by science and man’s 
impotence at controlling them is not new. 

For over a century and a half philoso- 
phers and reformers have been variously 
concerned with the question to what use the 
results of scientific research should be put, 
while scientists have been too often un- 
aware that here was a question with which 
they should be concerned. It is difficult to 
be oblivious any longer, although there seem 
to be some scientists whose only response 
consists in urging that atomic research 
should proceed unhampered. It is not sur- 
prising that this dilemma has prompted 
some to turn—albeit without much hope— 
to the social scientists for an answer. And 
the inability of the social scientists to give 
such an answer may have reaffirmed many 
in their original diffidence toward the so- 
cial scientist. 

t An earlier version of this paper was presented on 
July 27, 1945, at the Fifth Annual Conference for 


Teachers of the Social Sciences in Secondary Schools 
and Junior Colleges held at the University of Chi- 


cago. 


We are obviously confronted here with 
the “ethical impotence” of scientists gen- 
erally. It should be acknowledged, of 
course, that prominent scientists have 
come out strongly in favor of various forms 
of international control, but, strictly con- 
sidered, they have done so not as scientists 
but as private citizens. It is, however, with 
the ethical implications of the scientific 
pursuit as they confront the scientist that I 
am here concerned. And, although I shall 
be dealing specifically with social science, 
it can be said, I think, that the following 
remarks apply (with some modification) 
to the natural scientist as well. 

It is commonly accepted by scientists 
today that science as science does not and 
cannot establish the ends of human action.? 
This statement may mean that the scientific 
pursuit is without ethical implications. 
Most scholars would probably refuse to 
accept this view; but they are likely to 
look at the ethical implications of science in 
terms of the demand for intellectual hones- 
ty. The statement may also mean that sci- 
entific inquiry cannot itself lead to value 
judgments. This position is still contro- 
versial. But it may be said that it is ac- 
cepted widely today, although many schol- 
ars still hold that science can establish 
value judgments and has, for that reason, 
ethical implications. 

My purpose is to point out some impli- 
cations of an intermediate position, which 
accepts the idea that science cannot arrive 
at value judgments but holds, on the other 
hand, that science has important ethical 
implications other than those referring to 

? This implies that the means-ends scheme is a 
useful frame of reference for the understanding of 
human conduct. The position is the subject of much 


controversy, which is not immediately relevant, 
however, to the problems discussed below. 
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the personal ethics of the scientist. That is 
to say, values do play a role in scientific in- 
quiry: they are incident to the pursuit of 
science, but they do not constitute the con- 
tent of scientific propositions. The scientific 
pursuit has three important ethical impli- 
cations (or preconditions): (a) the inevi- 
tably arbitrary selection of the problems 
which are to be investigated; (6) the ration- 
al clarification of the way in which human 
choices may be implemented; and (c) the 
belief in science as a method of seeking 
truth. All these are value attributes (or as- 
sumptions) of the scientific pursuit and of 
each scientific proposition. None is itself a 
proposition or can logically be a substantive 
part of one. The meaning of each of these 
implications may be discussed briefly. 

It will be obvious that any problem se- 
lection has ethical significance, highlighted 
as this is, for instance, by the choice the 
physical scientist makes when he decides 
whether to study the chemistry of fertilizers 
or that of explosives. This implication 
reaches, however, further than may appear 
at first because (1) the research in the chem- 
istry of fertilizers may lead to advances use- 
ful for the chemistry of explosives (and vice 
versa) and (2) because the inertia of sci- 
entific education and research tends to 
steer each scientific novice into the already 
chosen areas of inquiry. 

A second ethical implication of scientific 
inquiry lies in its emphasis on rationality. 
To the scientist engaged on a research proj- 
ect it may seem like an utter truism to 
stress that his is a rational procedure. Yet 
it is important to point out that the teach- 
ing of science and the practical use of its 
results are based on the tenet that the pas- 
sions of man can be and should be ruled by 
his reason. Knowledge of the physical and 
of the social world make greater rationality 
possible; but they also imply that we con- 
tinue to introduce human deliberation into 
areas of life in which problems were former- 
ly resolved by tradition and natural neces- 
sity. 

Third, there is the belief in the value of 
truth and in the proximate value of science 
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as the method of seeking truth. All scientists 
today share these beliefs, although they 
differ widely as to the meaning of “truth.” 
All would agree, however, that our social 
knowledge is still very limited, and most 
would agree further that the scientific meth- 
od is a necessary means toward increasing 
what knowledge we have. But an acceptance 
of the scientific method on these grounds 
cannot exorcise its ethical implications. 
The pursuit of social knowledge in the sci- 
entific manner has, I submit, important 
value implications for social policy and in- 
dividual choices. It is these implications 
which I wish to clarify. As a first approxi- 
mation it may be useful to explore some of 
these implications in historical perspective. 


I 


For this purpose it is necessary to go back 
to the profound impression which the suc- 
cess of the natural sciences made on the 
men of the eighteenth century. I need not 
recount the eagerness with which the liter- 
ate public throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury took up the belief in the laws of na- 
ture, which the discoveries of Newton ap- 
peared to promulgate and which every one 
of his popularizers reaffirmed. In the wake 
of Newton’s discoveries the men of the 
eighteenth century felt impelled to think of 
society as a part of nature which the human 
mind could investigate. They sought to 
find in society the universal laws which 
governed the development of mankind, and 
they derived their confidence in this en- 
terprise from the success of the natural sci- 
ences.’ Yet, this endeavor to find in society 
the laws of nature gave rise to a basic di- 
vision of opinion in social thought which 
we can find reproduced in various forms 
throughout the countries of Western civili- 
zation. What does the knowledge of social 
laws enable man to do? In one view, man’s 
reason could discover the laws governing 
society and act wisely in accordance with 
their dictates. In the same manner, the dis- 
covery of laws of nature had helped man 


3 See Ernst Cassirer, Die Philosophie der Aufklae- 
rung (Tiibingen, 1932), pp. 346-57. 
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to gain greater insight into the infinite wis- 
dom of the Deity in whom this ordered 
universe had originated. Yet, the possibility 
of discovering social laws lent itself also to a 
different interpretation. The knowledge 
which man could obtain about the workings 
of the social order could be used to control 
and, in fact, to reorganize society along 
more ideal lines, just as the knowledge of 
the law of gravitation had enabled man to 
advance in the field of applied mechanics. 
There was genuine unanimity throughout 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
that human society could be subjected to 
scientific inquiry, although the methods 
necessary for such an inquiry were not too 
clearly perceived. In selecting Montesquieu 
and Comte for purposes of illustration, I 
have had in mind that both are figures of 
central importance in the intellectual his- 
tory of their time and that both have played 
a strategic role in the development of mod- 
ern social science. They were men who 
placed unquestioning confidence in the 
achievements and the prospects of science 
and of human reason, but they differed pro- 
foundly with regard to the use to which this 
knowledge could be put in the field of social 
action. 

In his Esprit des lois Montesquieu begins 
by stating that the “infinite diversity of 
laws and manners” emanates from certain 
first principles which are inherent in the 
nature of things. The nature of man as an 
intelligent being makes it, however, im- 
possible that “the intelligent world is... . 
as well governed as the physical..... As 
an intelligent being, man incessantly trans- 
gresses the laws established by God, and 
changes those of his own making.’’4 Despite 
these transgressions of man, Montesquieu 
believed that the positive laws which are 
made by men rest ultimately on the laws of 
nature.’ The spirit of these man-made laws 
is conditioned by the soil of a country, its 
climate, and the principal occupations of 
its inhabitants. Consequently, men can- 


4 Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws (London, 
1914), I, 2-3. 
5 [bid., p. 1. 








not make whatever laws they desire; they 
must have regard for the natural and social 
conditions peculiar to a country. 

Laws should be adapted in such a manner to 
the people for whom they are framed that it 
should be a great chance if those of one nation 
suit another. .... They should have relation to 
the degree of liberty which the constitution wil] 
bear; to the religion of the inhabitants, to their 
inclinations, riches, numbers, commerce, man- 
ners and customs.® ... . Care should be taken 
that the laws be worded in such a manner as not 
to be contrary to the very nature of things.’ 


There are unique relations which obtain 
among the various factors of nature and 
society that characterize a country. 
Laws should be as nearly as possible in 
conformity with these relations. But Mon- 
tesquieu knew that “laws [frequently] con- 
form to the passions and prejudices of the 
legislator.”* He, therefore, urged strongly 
that the legislator should be moderate in 
the exercise of his functions. 
Montesquieu’s painstaking observation 
of laws throughout the world and his cav- 
tious advice as to how man could best use 
such knowledge represented only one ap- 
proach to the relation of science and action. 
In stressing the importance of meticulous 
observation, he had given a powerful impe- 
tus to the growing confidence of his age 
that science could indeed be made to apply 
to human affairs. But his cautious restraint 
was out of tune with the optimistic and re- 
formist inclinations of his contemporaries.’ 
They suspected that Montesquieu’s com- 
parative method in the study of laws would 
lead, at least inadvertently, to the belief 
that “‘whatever is, is right.” This very sus- 
picion is illuminating. Montesquieu him- 
self had studied laws not to justify them but 
to establish what we today could call an 
empirical foundation for how good laws 
should be made. His critics saw only that 
he advised restraint, while they were intent 


6 Thid., p. 7. 
7 [bid., II, 267. 8 Tbid., p. 269. 


9 Cf. Carl Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eight- 
eenth-Century Philosophers (New Haven, 1932), pp- 


100-102. 
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on applying human reason to social affairs. 
In view of the existing abuses of political 
and administrative power in France, they 
were profoundly impatient with such mod- 
eration in the application of knowledge to 
human affairs. They felt sure that human 
reason, if given a chance, could set things 
aright. As De Tocqueville pointed out: 


However far they may have separated in the 
rest of their course, they [the Philosophers and 
Physiocrats] all had this single point of depar- 
ture; they all thought it would be good to sub- 
stitute simple and elementary rules drawn from 
reason and natural law for the complicated and 
traditional customs, which rules the society of 
their time.*° 


This idea was the spiritual message of the 
French Revolution which was understood 
throughout the Western world, although it 
was variously interpreted. I can here ex- 
amine only one of these interpretations by 
contrasting the traditionalism of Montes- 
quieu with the radical reform of Auguste 
Comte, one of the disciples of the eighteenth- 
century philosophers. 

In Comte’s estimate Montesquieu had 
contributed toward the development of 
“positive science” the conception of law as 
applied to the human mind and to human 
affairs. But, according to Comte, 


the inadequacy of the political system of Mon- 
tesquieu can be clearly verified in its application 
to the wants of society. 

The necessity for a social reorganization in 
the most advanced countries existed as truly in 
the time of Montesquieu as it does now 
Montesquieu, however, did not propose the 
creation of a new social system as the practical 
aim of his labors. Since he had not coordinated 
the political facts by a theory fitted to render 
evident the necessity for a revolution at the 
stage which society had then reached, and at 
the same time to exhibit the general character 
of the new system, he could, as in fact he did, 
only confine himself to indicating improvements 
in detail suggested by experience 


7 Alexis de Tocqueville, L’Ancien. régime, trans. 
M. Patterson (Oxford, 1933), p. 148; see also Cas- 
sirer, op. cit., pp. 358-67. 

Ps Auguste Comte, “Plan of the Scientific Opera- 
tions Necessary for Reorganizing Society,”’ repub- 
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Clearly, Comte criticized in Montesquieu 
only more severely what the latter’s con- 
temporaries had already remarked upon, 
namely, that he had not perceived the op- 
portunity of applying science to the recon- 
struction of society. Before the revolution 
this reconstruction had been confidently 
expected, in keeping with the belief in prog- 
ress. Forty years later Comte regarded it 
as an inevitable outcome of the historical 
development, which—if science had been 
applied—could have been predicted. In ac- 
cordance with this view Comte believed 
that politics should and will become a posi- 
tive science. In one of his earliest publica- 
tions he noted that “people, who sincerely 
desire liberty and peace, have, neverthe- 
less, notions as to the means of securing 
these blessings so erroneous that if put in 
practice, they must lead to disorder and 
arbitrary power.’”? He concluded that this 
common confusion of means and ends really 
hides the basic agreement which exists 
among the majority of the people as to what 
they all desire. Consequently, he argued 
that 

the public alone should indicate the end; be- 
cause though it may not always know what it 
really wants, it perfectly understands its own 
wishes, and no one else is entitled to dictate 
these. 

When, however, public opinion has once 
clearly indicated the end, the consideration of 
the measures for effecting it exclusively belongs 
to scientific politicians The business of 
the public is to form aspirations; that of the 
publicists to propose measures; that of the rulers 
to realize them 


Once politics has become a positive science, 
the public “should and must” accord the 
publicists (who in Comte’s later doctrine 
become the priests and in our own day the 
teachers and experts) the same confidence 
which it places in the physician. Comte be- 
lished in System of Positive Polity (London, 1877), 
IV, 569-70. 

12 Comte, “Separation of Opinions from Aspira- 
tions,”’ loc. cit., p. 498. 

3 [bid. 
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lieved that this program was compatible 
with the precautions necessary for the 
preservation of freedom, as long as the pub- 
lic was free to indicate the end of social ac- 
tivity. But I am here primarily concerned 
with his belief that a “science of politics” 
could be established whose knowledge 
would enable man, or at any rate a select 
group of men, to reorganize society in ac- 
cordance with scientific principles. 

Thus the study of society led Montes- 
quieu to the belief that social action should 
be guided in accordance with the dictates of 
nature and society, while Comte thought 
that the time had come for men to seek to 
reorganize society on the basis of scientific 
knowledge."4 


II 


Lest it be thought that I have extrapo- 
lated a past trend by attributing an eight- 
eenth- or nineteenth-century dilemma to 
present-day social science, I would like to 
refer to three instances in recent sociologi- 
cal, economic, and anthropological litera- 
ture which illustrate the same point. Osten- 
sibly, social scientists seem to be agreed to- 
day that scientific knowledge about society 
should be employed in the solution of social 
problems. In this respect they all stand in 
the positivistic tradition, which Comte 
helped to initiate. Nevertheless, their coun- 
cils are still divided. Some regard the im- 
mediate utilization of social science knowl- 
edge in the field of action both as possible 
and desirable. Others urge that this is not 
feasible. Their argument turns on three is- 
sues: that we do not know enough, that 
the social scientist cannot take the political 
uses of social knowledge into account, and 
that social science can be developed only if 
considerations of utility are disregarded. 

In the field of sociology recent contro- 
versy has had a direct bearing on the issue 
under discussion. It has been suggested that 


™sFor an analogous contrast see, for instance, 
Elie Halévy’s analysis of utilitarianism in terms of a 
natural as against an artificial harmony of interests 
(The Growth of Philosophical Radicalism (London, 
1928], pp. 486-91). 


we should seek to apply whatever knowl 
edge we have and that sociological inquiry 
should be reoriented to elucidate the vital 
problems of modern society instead of being 
directed, as it frequently is, toward the 
elucidation of such problems as are most 
easily amenable to the application of sci- 
entific methods. Other scholars maintain 
just as strongly that sociological knowledge 
can become useful only as it becomes more 
scientific; to that end they suggest that 
primary emphasis be put on the refinement 
of scientific methods. They regard any too 
immediate concern with “social problems” 
as misleading and expect that a further im- 
provement of scientific methods will even- 
tually receive its own reward, in that so- 
ciological knowledge will become useful for 
policy implementation wherever the un- 
hampered development of the science has 
led to greater scientific reliability of data 
and results." 

In effect this controversy is but a re- 
formulation of the old issue whether knowl- 
edge of society only enables man to abide 
by the dictates of social events or whether 
such knowledge, however imperfect, may 
be used in solving some of the social prob- 
lems which confront us. However, the con- 
troversy is now concerned with the ques- 
tion whether the systematic knowledge of 
society can be applied as long as it remains 
imperfect. Clearly a position which frames 
its expectations for the social on the model 
of the natural sciences delays the applica- 
tion of social knowledge as long as it is im- 
perfect. The limitations of present-day 
social science are thus considered as the 
basic reason why any attempt to apply 
what knowledge we have is premature. 
This means that for the time being we 
should confine ourselves to the patient 
advancement of science, uninstructed (for 


5 See, e.g., Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? 
(Princeton, 1939). 


"6 Cf. particularly the writings of George Lund- 
berg, such as “Contemporary Positivism in Sociol- 
ogy,”’ American Sociological Review, IV (1939), 42- 
55, or “The Growth of Scientific Method,” American 
Journal of Sociology, L (1945), 502-13. 
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the selection of our research problems) by 
the urgent “needs” of the time, which, in 
fact, are frequently regarded as deterring 
science from its proper course.’ 

An analogous contrast may be found in 
recent economic literature, although there 
the different views as to the applicability of 
economic knowledge arise in part from the 
emphasis which is placed on the values of 
welfare and freedom, respectively. Modern 
welfare economists and the economists of 
the laissez faire persuasion agree that it is 
their task to discover and state the “laws” 
of economic life. Yet, they differ in their 
respective attempts to apply such knowl- 
edge to the solution of economic problems. 
Welfare economists take as their criterion 
some ideal of equality and proceed to de- 
vise hypothetical economic policies in the 
light of these values. Economic theorists, 
on the other hand, are frequently guided by 
the criteria of freedom and the maximization 
of profit (or utility) as the indispensable 
prerequisite of freedom; they proceed in 
turn to construct economic models accord- 
ingly. This study of the appropriate eco- 
nomic means which are necessary for the 
realization of given values is, of course, 
quite legitimate. But, put into the context 
of social and political action, such technical 
value judgments take on in this case a 
reformist or conservative hue which is en- 
tirely outside either the value-relevant se- 


'7T am aware that this interpretation will be re- 
garded as unjustified by Professor Lundberg and his 
followers. They conceive of themselves as “social 
physicists” who discover the laws on the basis of 
which the “social engineers” will build the bridges. 
This is, indeed, the old position of Auguste Comte, 
which was utopian at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, but is essentially conservative in its impli- 
cations today. On the nexus between conservatism 
and empiricism see Gunnar Myrdal, Das politische 
Element in der nationaloekonomischen Doktrinbildung 
(Berlin, 1932), pp. 52-54. Much interesting material 
on this point may be found in F. A. Hayek, “The 
Counterrevolution of Science,” Economica, VIII 
(1941), 9-36, 119-50, 281-320, although Mr. 
Hayek’s interpretation differs widely from the one 
presented here. Cf. also Hans J. Morgenthau, “The 
Scientific Solution of Social Conflicts,” in Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion (New York, 
1945), PP- 419-37. , 
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lection of their subject matter or the values 
hypothetically assumed for purposes of 
analysis. 

This point may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to the fact that in the context of a 
monopolistic economy the advocacy of the 
traditional laissez faire principle for policy 
implementation will frequently be conserva- 
tive in effect. This is not altered by the good 
faith of the advocates or by their insistence 
that they are opposed to monopolistic prac- 
tices.'* Political arguments do not have 
their being in a vacuum; they must be made 
with reference to the manner in which they 
can be implemented. A theoretically de- 
fensible laissez faire position which is in the 
present situation used to defend monopolies 
rather than destroy them is practically con- 
servative, although it is theoretically liberal. 
Lest it be thought that I favor by implica- 
tion the reformist position on this account, 
it should be pointed out that, e.g., the Ler- 
ner or Hansen version of welfare economics 
is open to the charge that it has advocated 
various governmental policies (such as the 
redistribution of income or “functional 
finance”) without proper attention to the 
role of the state under monopoly capitalism. 
In this manner, welfare and marginal utility 
economists share the dilemma indigenous to 
social thought that their pursuit after sys- 
tematic knowledge about economic life can- 
not be divorced from the issue, whether 
and in what manner this knowledge will be 
used for policy implementation or for pur- 
poses of making such implementation im- 
possible. And while this difference in the 
conception of how economics may be ap- 
plied to actual policy rests in part on the 
different values chosen, it depends also on a 
difference in belief as to what economic sci- 
ence can accomplish in the field of social 
action.” 

In the field of anthropology the same 


18 Cf. the recent use by General Motors in its dis- 
pute with the U.A.W. of an article by Henry C. Si- 
mons, “Some Reflections on Syndicalism,”’ Journal 
of Political Economy, LII (1944), 1-25. 

19 Cf. E. Ronald Walker, From Economic Theory 
to Policy (Chicago, 1943), pp. 210-63. 
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problem has appeared again, albeit here in 
the form of a controversy between “pure” 
and “applied” science. A number of an- 
thropologists have emphasized a compara- 
tive approach to all civilizations with a 
view toward establishing a taxonomy of 
societies. Such classification would in time 
be superseded by the formulation of laws 
which would enable the anthropologist to 
explain the regularities which govern the 
“persistence of social systems” (Radcliffe- 
Brown). It is the task of anthropology to 
establish laws which explain the functional 
interelatedness of social phenomena. In 
accordance with this view each cultural 
trait will be found to “fit” into a function- 
ing social system, and no trait can be desig- 
nated as having “survived” from an earlier 
historical period. Originally this view was 
developed in the study of primitive societies, 
which lent support to the idea that societies 
change little and that each apparent change 
turns out on examination to be an expedient 
adjustment of men to the exigencies of 
‘nature and social life. In recent years this 
view has been applied to the study of con- 
temporary society. It is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising to find that in this application em- 
phasis has been placed on the unchanging 
character of modern society. Thus the se- 
lection of communities for the study of so- 
cial classes has emphasized the old, estab- 
lished, rather than the newer and rapidly 
changing, cities. This approach falls in 
easily, therefore, with those mentioned 
earlier, which in different ways point to- 
ward the interrelatedness of society and 
imply that knowledge at best enables us to 
“adjust” to whatever changes eventuate 
from the system. 

In recent years anthropologists have 
come to raise questions (in connection with 
their turn toward modern society) as to 
the usefulness of their scientific pursuits. 
In answer to this query a trend toward 
“applied anthropology” has made its ap- 
pearance, whose “function” it is to aid the 
administrator in maintaining or restoring 
the “equilibrium of social relations” (E. 
D. Chapple). Clearly, this tendency to ap- 
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ply anthropological knowledge to “social 
problems” rests on the belief that such 
knowledge enables men to some extent to 
control their social relations. In this jn- 
stance it is obvious that applied anthropolo- 
gy originated in the peculiar position of 
government agencies (such as the Indian 
Service or British Colonial Administration) 
which needed anthropological information 
the better to deal with their ‘“‘charges.” As 
long as anthropologists were dealing with 
contemporary primitive societies and the 
administrative problems which have arisen 
with reference to them, it was understand- 
able that they simply identified themselves 
with the policies of the administrative 
agency, in so far as these were based on a 
sympathetic recognition of cultural differ- 
ences. But, in attempting to apply an- 
thropological knowledge in modern society, 
the desire to advise in the “maintenance or 
restoration of an equilibrium in social re- 
lations” takes on added political signifi- 
cance. What that significance is will depend 
in large part on the agency (and the admin- 
istrator) with whom the applied anthro- 
pologist is associated. It will depend also 
on whether or not the anthropologist—as 
much as the administrator and perhaps 
without his tutelage—will regard ‘“dis- 
equilibria” in social relations as “abnor- 
mal” and will consequently attempt to 
bring things back to “normal.’° At any 
rate, there can be no doubt that applied 
anthropology seeks to prove to the an- 
thropological fraternity that knowledge 
about society is useful not only in the build- 
ing of a science but also as a means to so- 
cial policy and reform. 

2° Adherents of the functional school seem to for- 
get frequently—in line with the Durkheim tradition 
—not only that “‘disequilibria and maladjustments” 
are healthy symptoms but even more that their “‘ad- 
justment” has a temporizing effect in many in- 
stances, even if it is successful. Both “pure” and 
“applied” anthropologists adhere to the “function- 
al” school, but their common approach leads them 
at times to opposite views with regard to the useful- 
ness of social knowledge, and their studies have con- 
servative as well as reformist political implications. 


As an example of the latter type see Alexander 
Leighton, The Governing of Men (Princeton, 1945). 
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DISCUSSION 


III 


The preceding remarks may aid in point- 
ing to a basic dilemma of social thought in 
its relation to social action. The pursuit of 
social science rests on philosophical be- 
liefs concerning the relation between knowl- 
edge and its use in social policy (and indi- 
vidual action) which have not as yet been 
subjected to scientific inquiry. These philo- 
sophical beliefs are of ethical significance 
inasmuch as they have a bearing on the 
purpose for which the social scientist stud- 
ies social phenomena. The dilemma of 
modern social science may be traced, there- 
fore, to conflicting philosophical estimates 
of the usefulness of social knowledge. In 
this respect the social scientists of today are 
like the philosophers of old, however much 
they excel in the methods of empirical in- 
quiry. To believe that these older philoso- 
phers were just “bad” social scientists and 
that today we know how to relate science 
to action rests on the tacit identification of 
the present state of our knowledge with the 
ideal of omniscience. But we do not know 
what role social knowledge may play in the 
purposive actions of men. And in lieu of 
such knowledge each modern social scien- 
tist will have to be nearly as “unscientific” 
as Montesquieu or Comte, at least in this 
respect: that he must bring to his pursuit of 
social science a preconception of its purpose 
and potential usefulness which is not in 
turn based on scientific evidence. 

It will be apparent that I am not con- 
cerned with the various ideals which have 
interfered with the development of a sci- 
entific approach to the study of society 
through that “substitution of ‘is’ for 
‘ought’”” which Bentham already strongly 
denounced.”* I submit, rather, that there is 
a fundamental division of thought between 
those who are confident that we can recon- 
struct society on the basis of human reason 
and those who believe that knowledge can 
show us only how best to adapt ourselves 

* See Bentham’s own clear distinction in this re- 
spect in C. K. Ogden (ed.), Bentham’s Theory of Fic- 
tions (New York, 1932), pp. 118-21, on the “Fiction 
of Right.” 
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to the stream of human history. The sci- 
entific pursuit of knowledge about society 
would not exist, unless such beliefs about the 
purpose of social science had initiated it. 

There are many scholars who are im- 
patient with their dual role as scientists and 
citizens. They will say that I have posed a 
false dilemma, because there is a middle 
ground between their desire to be scientific, 
which involves an indefinite delay of social 
action (until we know enough), and their 
desire to participate in social action, which 
endangers the scientific and impartial char- 
acter of their discipline. Their thesis is that 
the social scientists need only regard their 
task as.strictly instrumental in order to es- 
cape this difficulty. Once the belief in the 
value of science is granted, the social sci- 
entist may proceed to show on the basis of 
his knowledge which means are necessary 
for the realization of any given social end 
and what corollary consequences an actual 
use of these (or other) means would entail. 
In this manner the social scientist (as sci- 
entist, teacher, and policy adviser) retains 
his integrity and yet plays an important 
role as citizen in the field of social action. 

It is worth pointing out that this “solu- 
tion” does not provide an ethically neutral 
compromise between the claims of social 
science and those of social action. Certainly, 
it was an important advance to stress that 
science qua science cannot arrive at value 
judgments. But if science is regarded as an 
instrument, it is not difficult to see that 
every step in the perfection of this instru- 
ment rests on the belief in the instrument 
itself. And this belief in science as a means 
toward the discovery of social knowledge is 
hampered by uncertainty, which is created 
by two circumstances: that the social knowl- 
edge which the scientist seeks is itself a 
means toward an end and that social sci- 
ence as an instrument stands in an equivocal 
relation to the uses to which social knowl- 
edge is to be put. 

The social scientist cannot take the de- 
sirability of social knowledge for granted. 
Many people question—while the scientific 
edifice is being built—whether it will be 
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usable if and when it is completed. In fact, may disqualify the administrator from bottom | 
people demand that the scientist prove the acting decisively. Such considerations not. value Jl 
usefulness of his building before it is fin- withstanding, social scientists of this per- knowled 
ished. And for his own peace of mind he him- _ suasion feel strongly that social scientists society, 
self must make some assumption about the should be consulted to advise business as perhaps, 
uses of social knowledge before such uses can _ well as government, since social knowledge higher | 
be demonstrated. is helpful wherever questions of fact and of based 0 
This demand of the public and his own _ the causal interrelation of social phenomena aristocré 
predicament put the scientist in yet another are concerned. On the other hand, they will tural sa 
dilemma. Even if he feels sure of his meth- tend to minimize the dangers which such ence 1S t 
od, he must yet be uncertain whether the a role might involve for the detachment of Thus 
conditions of the pursuit of science do not the social scientist. They will neglect to value J 
stand in the way of a practical use of social recognize that under modern conditions the scientin 
knowledge. That is to say, the institutional scientist is frequently little more than an diverge! 
conditions of social research enter into the appendage of a bureaucratic machine, and — ™2 9 
question whether social knowledge, is use- they will emphasize instead that only in context, 
ful. The social scientist is, therefore, com- practical application can the results of re- to reflec 
pelled to analyze his own role in society. search really be tested. Consequently, they § of scient 
He must consider whether the “social role _ will be impatient not only with the “practi- ideas b 
of the man of knowledge” does not make cal man,” who is suspicious or hostile to. [JF "Pet 
the use of social knowledge a social problem ward the academician,” but they will also [FF cont 
in itself. resent strongly that the “public” is not JB Public \ 
In view of these uncertainties it is little enlightened enough to recognize the “func. [| bomb. ° 
wonder that social scientists today are di- tion” of the social scientist in society. They [| boweve 
vided in what they assume to be the purpose are inclined to overlook, therefore, that [RP P€!- (I 
of their activity. Some hold that in the ag- frequently the social role of the social sci- JB ess qu 
gregate knowledge of the facts of society is entist may be an obstacle to the applica- FF S™° © 
more conducive to a realization of our ideals tion of social knowledge, although such FF alike ar 
(whatever they may be) than ignorance. knowledge—if considered on its merits— [B Whenev 
This view is based on the belief that scien- could indeed be made use of. plicable 
tific knowledge can make any given policy The difficulty is that the opposite posi- > To t 
more effective, and hence that it promotes tion is involved in as many dilemmas. The J} ™4Y 4I 
human welfare. They do not always ac- pursuit of scientific knowledge about so- f ‘hat “I 
knowledge that this view implies knowl- ciety is held to be valuable in itself because J} ‘e™depe 
edge to be useful in this manner, even if it leads toward the advancement of the sci- [| And he 
the policy is pernicious (somewhat like the ence of man and because it enhances our — yond tl 
Prussian schoolmaster who once told me understanding and enriches our life. The J ‘Talize: 
that a wrong command was ten times bet- problem of relating social knowledge to ac. J & the 
ter than none). Furthermore, even if the tion is frequently neglected in this view, al- J) 2°: 
policy be a good one, there is still the for- though it is sometimes maintained that [) 2” atte 
midable question of whether a knowledge such pragmatic benefits will be all the great- f) ctual 
of the facts may not sometimes be a hin- er once social science is fully developed. ff) 'Y, it 
drance to its realization. Few scholars would Until such time the pursuit of social knowl- fF imperfe 
maintain today that thorough knowledge edge is deemed worth while on the ground [| 4nd to 
of a situation may not at times aggravate that all discovery of truth is valuable both ff cific cas 
the difficulties of an administrator. Some intellectually and emotionally or because ff be cope 
decisions need intuition rather than knowl- the pursuit of scientific knowledge is at [)  ' deci 


edge, and too much emphasis on knowledge , ‘ | general 
23 See the recent article of Robert K. Merton, P tions o' 

2 Cf. Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the ‘The Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucra- plicatic 
Man of Knowledge (New York, 1940). cy,”’ Social Forces, XXIII (May, 1945), 405-15. 
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bottom a delightful game. The first of these 
value judgments rests on the belief that 
knowledge, and especially knowledge about 
society, 1s good for mankind in the sense, 
perhaps, that it is a manifestation of the 
higher learning. The second judgment is 
based on some belief in an “intellectual 
aristocracy,” to whose amusement and cul- 
tural satisfaction the pursuit of social sci- 
ence is thought to contribute. 

Thus the belief in science—which is a 
value judgment incident to the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge—has important (if 
divergent) implications for the actions of 
men in society. Seen in their sociological 
context, these divergent implications seem 
to reflect conflicting appraisals of the values 
of science and of utility, both of which are 
ideas basic to American culture. In this 
respect the attitudes of social scientists are 
as contradictory as those of the general 
public were at the occasion of the atomic 
bomb. They want to see science advanced, 
however “useless” or “harmful” it may ap- 
pear. (Indeed, no science can advance un- 
less questions of utility are disregarded to 
some extent.) Yet, scientists and laymen 
alike are impatient with scientific pursuits 
whenever these do not appear to yield ap- 
plicable knowledge. 

To the physical scientist this dilemma 
may appear puzzling. He would maintain 
that “pure” and “applied” science are in- 
terdependent and mutually stimulating. 
And he would be correct in saying that be- 
yond this we are not in a position to gen- 
eralize about the relation of the two. Wheth- 
er the result of “pure” science is ‘‘useful” 
or not can be decided only in each case by 
an attempt to apply it in further research or 
actual industrial production. Consequent- 
ly, it would seem much sounder to regard 
imperfect knowledge as better than none 
and to decide on its usefulness in each spe- 
cific case. Why, then, is it that it appears to 
be especially difficult for the social scientist 
to decide from case to case, rather than in 
general, what the possibilities and limita- 
tions of imperfect knowledge are in its ap- 
plication to social action? 
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I submit that an answer to this question 
may be found if the role of the scientist in 
the field of action is examined. Our belief 
in, and our dependence on, science makes 
the work of the physical scientist secure 
enough; but the destiny of his work does 
not lie in his own hands. While the various 
protests of prominent physicists against the 
use of the atomic bomb are eloquent testi- 
mony to this effect, they also demonstrate 
that only exceptional events can force the 
physical scientists to realize how much the 
purpose of scientific research is always at 
issue. The social scientist, on the other 
hand, faces a double dilemma: he also can- 
not control the purposes for which his 
knowledge will be used. But, in addition, 
he is—rightly or wrongly—under the im- 
pression that administrators, business men 
and the general public question the value 
of his theoretical work. As a result the social 
scientist is continually provoked into as- 
serting his position either in favor of a theo- 
retical social science for its own sake or in 
favor of an immediate application of social 
knowledge. Even if he were personally in- 
clined to dismiss this alternative as un- 
warranted, it is difficult for him to maintain 
the same reserve as the physical scientist 
with regard to the relation between science 
and action. His dilemma is perpetuated 
because his social role remains undefined. 

Social scientists who become advisers or 
“technicians” for business or government 
are recognized for their work and their com- 
petence in much the same way as other pro- 
fessional employees. But, in becoming sala- 
ried employees, the social scientists neces- 
sarily leave the academic fraternity, and 
they lose, in this way, the freedom which 
theoretical work and ineffectuality seem to 
secure. On the other hand, the large number 
of social scientists who remain academicians 
remain also at loose ends as regards the rela- 
tion of their work to social action. Their in- 
stitutional detachment as well as the re- 
quirements of scientific method lend them- 
selves to a formulation of the issues of so- 
cial policy in terms of means, ends, and 
corollary consequences. This may be viewed 
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in two ways. To the social scientist it ap- 
pears as the rational formulation of issues, 
which he regards as the indispensable pre- 
requisite of any sound social policy. To the 
politician, the administrator, or the busi- 
ness executive such a formulation appears 
instead both as completely impractical 
(“unrealistic”) and as revolutionary. To 
these men the scientific formulation of 
policy issues is a challenge which they can 
dismiss most effectively by declaring al- 
ternately that it “does not amount to any- 
thing useful” and that it is “the invention of 
radical intellectuals.” As a matter of fact, 
they are quite right: scientific formulations 
are frequently both “impractical” (i.e., 
theoretical) and radical (i.e., going to the 
root of the matter) if they are worth their salt. 

In response to these views social scien- 
tists are torn between their role as scientists, 
which tends to make “radicals” out of them, 
and their role as law-abiding citizens, who 
seek to prove that their work is useful to 
society. This ambivalence in the role of the 
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social scientist indicates that in our culture 
the inherent radicalism of the scientific 
approach is either neutralized by turning 
social scientists into professional employees 
or that it is emasculated by confining them 
to the academic preserve. In either case the 
“practical men’ have little confidence in 
the eventual practical accomplishments of 
social science. On the other hand, an in- 
creasing reliance might be placed on social 
science knowledge, both in the devising and 
in the administration of governmental poli- 
cies. This would presuppose, however, basic 
changes of values and institutions. It would 
tend to confirm Comte’s prophecy that 
politics can become a science. But it would 
also raise the question whether such changes 
in the role of social science in government 
and business could be brought about with- 
out jeopardizing the integrity of the sci- 
entist or endangering democratic institu- 
tions. 
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FATE AND FREEDOM: A REVIEW AND REJOINDER' 


R. W. GERARD 


UDGE FRANK has written a_ brilliant 

brief to disprove inevitability. His 

style is vivid and trenchant and often 
epigrammatic, his argumentation is pointed 
and clear, and his erudition is catholic. I 
thoroughly enjoyed the book, learned a deal 
from it, and recommend it heartily. Fale and 
Freedom is a splendid work. But, having 
paid this well-deserved homage, I intend to 
criticize the volume in this review; for, to 
take liberties with Voltaire, I largely agree 
with what Frank says but would fight to the 
death his way of saying it. 

Frank is making a case, naturally, as a 
lawyer, not as a scientist. He quotes in- 
numerable authorities, giving more weight 
to their opinions than to their arguments for 
these opinions and depending more on the 
prestige of his witnesses than on their testi- 
mony. The quoting of experts is inevitable 
and healthy, since the author cannot be 
master of the many fields in which he 
strides—history, psychology, religion, phi- 
losophy, physics, economics, law, politics— 
but the manner of quoting is not. Nor are 
his own arguments impartially judicial, 
though both sides are considered, but are 
biased in emphasis if not in selection ‘of 
evidence, often overstated (he recognizes 
this) and occasionally vulgarized—as sug- 
gested by the first two chapter titles, “Is 
History Bunk?” and “‘Twistory.” This pres- 
entation, especially in Part I of the book, 
“The Inevitabilists,” antagonizes one who 
tends to the opposite view, so that I read 
only to refute. With what surprise, then, did 
I discover later that with Frank’s particular 
and practical conclusions, even with his 
philosophical orientation, I am in happy 
agreement. The book contains far too much 
meat to digest in a review; let us consider 
the sinew of its contention. 


‘Jerome Frank, Fate and Freedom (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1945). 
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The fatalist-determinist view of the uni- 
verse, especially of the inevitability of 
human happenings, he says, is foreign to and 
incommensurate with the typical American 
attitudes of individual freedom and initia- 
tive and is a threat to our democratic way of 
life. This dangerous view he traces directly 
from Hegel, through our German-educated 
historians and sociologists, to this country 
and, in direct line, to the Nazi debacle of 
Germany itself. Moreover, he offers “‘proof”’ 
that history (the study) cannot be scientific 
and lawful but must be contingent or 
chancy, that accidents of men and events 
enter importantly into making history (the 
event), and that neither economic, psycho- 
logic, geographic, nor other cause determines 
social behavior or permits valid prediction 
concerning it. 

In the second part of the book Frank adds 
a counterpoint to this theme and traces the 
historical parentage of the “ascetic-fatalis- 
tic’ attitudes of science, which swell the 
fatalistic current of today, with the object 
of revealing their own contingent and ac- 
cidental basis. And, in Part III, he further 
traces the whole apprehension of natural 
lawfulness to the naive recognition of primi- 
tive social laws in human groups. At this 
point he concedes that it is time really to 
grapple with the crucial theme of free will 
and does so obliquely in Part IV. Here he 
slays the giant of determinism with the 
atoms and electrons of the physicist—with 
Maxwell’s molecular demon, Heisenberg’s 
limited measurability of position-motion of 
electrons, Langmuir’s unstable or divergent 
reaction chains, non-Euclidean geometry 


and non-Aristotelian logic, managing some 
hard sideswipes at Einstein and Planck on 


the way—and he makes “‘hard facts” dis- 
solve into particular and rather arbitrary 
perspectives and hypotheses. The villain 
slain, Part V is a pastoral of self-expression 
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through art in the leisure offered by a cul- 
ture free in spirit even though pretty 
thoroughly planned in economic matters. In 
several extensive appendixes the develop- 
ment of several ideas or attitudes—Marx- 
ism, asceticism, causality, etc.—is traced in 
historical detail. 

Frank’s refrain—man has no basis in 
evidence for absolute generalizations about 
the universe, he is merely expressing a faith 
in insisting that all happenings are fully 
determined everywhere and always—reiter- 
ated with Lindsayesque booming, is on the 
side of the angels. Many moderns, especially 
scientists, have made that insidious slip 
from “highly probable” to “‘certain,” which 
is the seed of dogma; and some vigorous 
nose-rubbing is salutary. But, admitting 
this and agreeing, even, that there exists 
some positive evidence for a limited in- 
determinism in cosmic unfolding, I think 
the author has gone much too far. Why, for 
example, devote a deal of space to tracing a 
current attitude to German thought unless 
to invest it with the abhorrence now associ- 
ated with that country? This is emotional, 
not rational, pleading. 

The proof offered that history cannot be 
scientific and that the parade of mankind 
can irresponsibly turn corners is not con- 
vincing. Frank merely emphasizes in the 
case of human events the difficulties that 
inhere in all scientific studies and that are 
apposite in detail to other “historical” sci- 
ences—geology, paleontology, archeology— 
which are, nevertheless, scientific. The state- 
ment, for example, that history is but a 
“just-so” story and that, if a contemporary 
cannot see a situation fully, how much less 
so can his followers without access to the 
fugitive evidence of the time is naive, if not 
wilfully misleading. It neglects the regular 
stream of evidence which flows after the 
event, critical documents turning up even 
centuries later. It neglects the inevitable 
early withholding of information which, 
after the repercussions of events, is freely 
released. It neglects, most of all, the pooling 
of innumerable fragments from many sourc- 
es which cannot be collected by anyone at 











the time, or at any time, but which, steadily 
accumulated and scrutinized by many, give 
progressive body and assurance to the pic- 
ture. Only in recent years has it become 
possible to date, to the year, Indian dwell- 
ings built a millennium ago (by tree rings): 
to describe the climate, summer by summer, 
twenty thousand years back (by annual 
banding in glacial deposits); or to report 
Boswell’s private opinions of Johnson nearly 
two centuries ago (in his recovered private 
diary). 

True, our evaluations of past happenings 
change; and the facts that we emphasize 
will alter with our interest and viewpoint. 
But this does not, as the author insists, 
make a science of history unthinkable; it is 
characteristic of all science as well. And it is 
largely irrelevant to the problem of in- 
evitability. Similarly, the influence of false 
records, once accepted as valid, does not 
justify the conclusion that one record or 
interpretation is equally valid, and so equal- 
ly invalid, with all others. After all, even 
Frank recognizes that these records were 
somehow proved false. 

If each human event is unique and partly 
accidental, as when some wretched wander- 
er imports typhus fever into Europe, so also 
is each laboratory experiment unique and 
partly accidental, as when a chemical re- 
action goes one way or another, as unknown 
(until after much study) traces of impurities 
in the mixture or irregularities of the con- 
tainer are fortuitously varied. And, in the 
matter of predictability, it is simple to fore- 
tell that a bit of water will run downhill, but 
progressively difficult (and soon not worth 
the required effort) to calculate its exact 
course in more and more detail. Weather 
prediction, which is at the more detailed 
level, is correspondingly difficult and slow of 
achievement; and an even more minute pre- 
diction asked in human affairs is far in the 
future. (But a highly probable direction of 
social evolution can, I have argued,’ be 
seen with assurance.) Yet all this has no 


2R. W. Gerard, “Higher Levels of Integration” 
Science, XCV (1942), 309; Biological Symposia, 
VIII (1942), 67. 
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value in showing that a future climate, 
physical or cultural, is uncaused or chancy 
or freely willed. And even Frank is satisfied 
that history (like thermodynamics) may at 
least be able to foretell what cannot happen 
in the future, and he recognizes determinis- 
tic factors, as when he says: “That there 
will be a reaction of some sort to war condi- 
tions can be said with assurance” or ‘‘An 
increase in the production of precious 
metals, and the resultant increased use of 
money, importantly assisted [the capitalist 
revolution]. Mining operations improved. 
....Gold and silver [discovered in Ameri- 
ca] poured into Europe Money slowly 
dissolved the relatively static medieval 
economy, which had been founded on per- 
sonal loyalties and close personal relations.” 

Turning, with Frank, to the mood of 
science, I find no conviction in his sugges- 
tion that science accidentally became con- 
taminated with the fatalism of Pythagoras 
via Plato and with Plato’s asceticism, 
brutalized by the spiritual combats of the 
Middle Ages. Aristotle, in reaction to Plato, 
emphasized the importance of the senses; 
and it is the very essence of science, as con- 
trasted, say, with theology, to give sensory 
data a priority of compulsion over any other 
route to knowledge. To say that the phy- 
sicist’s picture of matter is far from our 
naive perception of solidity is only to say 
that his senses have been sharpened, not 
that they have been superseded—as Mars is 
a point to the eye, a disk to the eye plus 
telescope. As Charcot said a century ago: 
“Disease is very old and nothing about it 
has changed. It is we who change as we 
learn to recognize what was formerly im- 
perceptible.” Yet Frank ascribes to science 
the ascetic mood—“‘this mood, in which one 
denies the reality of the senses and finds 
reality through that denial.” Further, his 
statement about the immutable regularities 
of science—“[mathematics and physics] deal 
with the immutable, the invariant—with 
perfect order The disturbing various- 
ness of life... . can be swept aside as lack- 
ing real significance, for they cannot be 
written down in equations’—simply will 


not hold. Paradoxically, it is in the ‘“con- 
stants” or parameters of equations that the 
unique and “accidental” aspects of real 
Situations are reintroduced. The abstract 
law becomes harnessed in this way to 
empirical magnitudes (sometimes, in time, 
deducible from more general laws) and 
particular cases. Did not Gauss say: ‘“‘Give 
me four variables and I can draw an ele- 
phant, five and I can make him lift his 
trunk’’? 

Another argument Frank makes is that 
the trend of science is itself accidental, de- 
pending on the chance of observation and 
idea and the individual who produces these 
and depending also on the established prej- 
udices of the “high moguls” of scientific 
authority as to which of these innovations 
receives favorable attention. This is a dan- 
gerous quarter-truth; it is just in the over- 
coming of these individual limitations by its 
collective power that science differs from 
other human creations. For every instance 
of the sort Frank cites, there are hundreds 
to refute it. Moseley’s discovery of atomic 
numbers was inevitable with the X-ray 
techniques becoming available; if his early 
death had been still earlier, the observations 
would have been made by another. Multiple 
and near-simultaneous discoveries are al- 
most the rule in modern science. And when 
these are revolutionary, the intellectual 
revolution follows, whosoever’s toes are 
stepped on. Or, if temporarily overlooked or 
unvalued, they are triumphantly recovered 
in years or decades. ‘“‘Chance” may aid or 
retard movement within a narrow leeway of 
years; it can hardly affect the onward sweep 
over centuries. 

Frank’s argumentation in the scientific 
area, especially, reveals to a scientist its 
partisan nature. An occasional fact is false 
(De Vries, not Mendel, discovered muta- 
tions), but more often it is the twist given 
them. 


It was a fact to the medieval alchemists that 
mercury and other metals could be converted 
into gold In the nineteenth century it 
became a scientific fact that no chemical ele- 
ment could be converted into another. But 
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today transmutation is once more a scientific 
fact, because experiments have shown it can 
be made to occur..... 


The best [the modern physicist] can do is to 
conclude that the atom is an elusive entity... .. 
No one can pin the atom down in fact or in 
true-or-false words. 


These statements surely give the impression 
that science wobbles about, like a drunken 
theologue, changing its mind and befuddling 
its concepts. They neglect the ever stricter 
criteria demanded of “facts” and of “the- 
ories” as science matures. They neglect the 
right-hand march of accuracy through the 
decimal points. They neglect the similar 
refining of concepts which makes short, fiat 
definitions incomplete but enriches real 
understanding. Note the decrease in the 
amount of deviation, requiring increased 
precision of measurement, which led to suc- 
cessive turns in scientific thought: “Just as 
Tycho’s eight minutes of arc, in the hands of 
Kepler and Newton, revolutionized medie- 
val conceptions of the universe, so Lever- 
rier’s 43 seconds of arc, in the hands of 
Einstein, revolutionized our nineteenth 
century conceptions” (quoted by Frank 
from Jeans). And note that each conceptual 
revolution (forced by the observation, not 
the reverse) does not displace one view with 
another, as in social upheavals, but as- 
similates the older and more limited into 
the newer and more comprehensive. 
Frank’s next approach, on the origin of 
man’s notion of lawfulness, is also incomplete. 
My own guess runs somewhat as follows: 
Two primitive apprehensions are: a separa- 
tion of the self from the nonself world and a 
relatedness in sequences of events. The 
gestalt of “I” is itself created from experi- 
ence and decomposes in schizophrenia, 
where the boundary between self and not- 
self may be washed away. “I” acts upon 
“not-I” with a subjective awareness of will- 
ing the action and bringing about the result. 
“Not-I” acts upon “I” and is endowed with 
a similar volition and personification; so the 
primitive world, in Frankfurter’s term, is “I 
and thou.” I cause the tree’s limb to break, 











thou (a tree spirit or other spirit) causest my 
illness, or rain, or whatever. Externalizing 
subjective volition to objective happenings 
gives the notion of cause—of a controlling 
force. (The notion of force itself probably 
arises from proprioceptive muscle sense, 
which registers stress.) Later, with the 
Greeks, the cause became depersonalized 
and generalized, and in time “gravity” 
“caused” the apple to fall, as a “law” of 
nature. Today, further emancipation is 
coming, and systems are described as pos- 
sessing certain states at certain times. I have 
suggested that we see “‘cause”’ or “purpose” 
or “organism” in a system according as the 
temporal sequence is more meaningful to us 
as read forward, backward, or statically. 
It is striking that the prime evidence of free 
will—our subjective volition—may thus be 
the very source of our conviction of deter- 
mination. It also emphasizes the regularly 
overlooked conflict between indeterminism 
and free will; for willing is certainly a 
“cause,” a determination of subsequent 
events. It, in turn, is a determined conse- 
quence of antecedent events or is itself an 
undetermined chance event—it is a caused 
cause or an uncaused cause. If the former, 
individual freedom evaporates in lawfulness 
or cosmos; if the latter, in lawlessness or 
chaos. Indeterminism in the universe does 
not entail purposeful freedom in the indi- 
vidual, it negates it. 

This brings us to the essence of the argu- 
ment. Frank expounds admirably the 
physicist’s case for indeterminism, mainly 
the statistical nature of the laws of physics 
(but fails to ask why chance itself operates 
with such regularity that Bolzmann’s proba- 
bility functions and their recent expansion 
give precise explanations of reaction rates, 
which had long remained in the realm of 
empirical description); and he takes it for 
granted that free will is thus introduced into 
the world. It is striking that all the men and 
arguments quoted are in the physical sci- 
ences, no modern voice or fact from biology 
or psychology is presented. Could it be that 


3R. W. Gerard, “Organism, Society, and Sci- 
ence,” Scientific Monthly, L (1940), 340, 403, 530. 
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the men who actually study the brain and 
mind of man are uniformly forced, in the 
light of their present knowledge, to the 
opposite position? (I know of many physi- 
cists, but no biologists, who ‘‘believe” in 
mental telepathy or spiritism.) As one of 
these students of the brain, I should have to 
disagree with my colleague, Arthur Comp- 
ton, who is quoted by Frank as saying: 
“Qne’s ability to move his hand at will is 
much more directly and certainly known 
than are even the well-tested laws of New- 
ton,—if these laws deny one’s ability to 
move his hand at will, the preferable con- 
clusion is that Newton’s laws require modi- 
fication.” The physiologist and psychia- 
trist, rather than the physicist, can scruti- 
nize volition itself and are finding the strings 
that move this marionette.4 And, further, 
the biologist cannot go the whole way with 
the physicist in relegating all law to the 
statistics of mass phenomena; for the bi- 
ologist deals with organized systems (orgs), 
not mere assemblages of units; and, as he 
analyzes these, he finds layer upon layer of 
organized units and subunits until in the 
gene, the enzyme, the virus, he has reached 
single molecules, but he still traces regular 
sequences through them. There is little el- 
bow room for Maxwell’s demon or for acci- 
dent in microspores or gametes, which wind 
themselves into adult individuals with 
amazing precision and regularity. 

No, Frank has failed to make his positive 
case for chance or for freedom, although he 
has undermined the case for absolute de- 
terminism. And, with the battle over, it 
seems that it was mostly unnecessary any- 
way, so far as reaching some practical con- 
clusions is concerned. First, despite the 
vehemence of his major attack, Frank ends 
most sections with a hand extended to his 
foes. After dilating on the accidental char- 
acter of history, he insists that “some social 
planning is necessary, desirable, possible 


4R. W. Gerard, “Organic Freedom,” in Ruth N. 
Anshen (ed.), Freedom, Its Meaning (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941); also “A Biological 
Basis for Ethics,” Philosophy of Science, IX (1942), 
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....not to plan is a kind of planning.” 
After arguing that history and sociology 
cannot be scientific, he admits that they 
may really differ from physics only in de- 
gree. After detailing the chanciness of hu- 
man actions, he declares: 


It cannot be said too often that to believe 
that chance is operative in life is not at all to 
believe there are no limits to its operations, 
that anything whatever can happen at any 
time. There are boundaries to the possible. .. . . 
But within the boundaries set by existing con- 
ditions, the possibilities are many. 

[Or:] There are, of course, some uniformities 
in human nature which make it possible to find 
some few minimum standards common to all 
societies, applicable to all periods of history, 
and everywhere on the globe. 


And, perhaps best expressing Frank’s real 
position, in contrast to his partisan one is 
the following: 


But no sensible non-determinist ever be- 
lieved that events do not have some effect, 
that there is no such thing as a cause. Nor does 
he suggest that everything occurs by chance, 
that experience discloses an endless piling up 
of unconnected miracles. He simply asserts 
that there seem to be some happenings which 
cannot be proved to be the inevitable outcome 
of the happenings which preceded them.... . 

We live for all practical purposes in a world 
full of chance—a world where many things in- 
explicable to us happen every day. Whether 
they are, to infinite wisdom, “accidental” and 
due to chance or only seem so to our finite 
intelligence can make no practical difference 
to us. Lack of absolute causation and invincible 
ignorance as to all causes are, pragmatically, the 
same. Our information as to the origin of many 
events means that we must often treat those 
events as if they were accidents, uncaused..... 

Men should admit their ignorance and sus- 
pend their judgment . . . . both practical living 
and scientific investigation call for reliance on 
probabilities, not on certainties. 


This is all splendid and gets us down to 
practical matters; for, surely, the question 
at issue is a quantitative one, the sort that 
science is keen to grapple with: What is the 
degree of probability in each area or of any 
event? When probability is high enough, we 
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act as if certain. We know the answer to 
Shelley’s question, “If Winter comes, can 
Spring be far behind?’’; we confidently ex- 
pect the kettle on the stove to boil, not 
freeze, though we accept the physicist’s as- 
surance that there is a finite probability of 
the latter. The query, applied to human 
affairs, is of this sort: Is the enactment of 
man’s social future as determined as is the 
unreeling of a film, or only as determined as 
the action in a well-rehearsed play or in a 
poorly rehearsed one; or is it as capricious as 
a game of consequences? Or are some events 
in one category, others in another? Here I, 
with determinist leanings, say that the 
answer may be obtained by a scientific at- 
tack, that there is a reasonable chance of 
reaching the goal on making the effort, that 
we had better roll up our sleeves and go 
after it; while Frank, favoring indetermin- 
ism, says that the answer is beyond science 
in all likelihood, that the effort to reach it is 
as silly as trying to beat a crooked roulette 
wheel, and that nothing is to be done 
toward understanding. Yes, he does: 


We should accept such an assumption [that 
history has laws] only if we can, by making 
logical deductions from it, predict future his- 
tory. As such predictions are seldom accurate, 
that assumption does not work. It is out of line 
with observed facts; it is a useless, indeed a 
harmful, piece of intellectual equipment... . . 
Perhaps we should accept this as the only valid 
historical law: There are no thoroughly reliable 
historical laws. 


Now I submit that my “faith” is prag- 
matically more desirable than Frank’s, even 
as “a philosophy for free Americans” and 
emphatically as a philosophy for those who 
would make them freer. Frank says: 


What criterion should one use in choosing 
between the competing assumptions of causality 
and acausality, neither of which can be “sci- 
entifically proved”? The criterion of their re- 
spective consequences... .. The acausal faith 
axiom is more compatible with the ideals of 
Americans. Let us then adopt it. 


Let us examine consequences. We have 
just seen Frank’s fatalistic conclusion on 
laws of history, arrived at from the argu- 
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ment of freedom. He quotes many com- 
parable instances in his volume. Marx and 
Engels, proclaiming historical determinism, 
were none the less militant reformers, devot- 
ing their lives to bringing change. Many who 
accepted the extreme of Calvinistic pre- 
destination were led, consistently, to live as 
free individuals, if not as full libertines; and, 
at another level, “even when the pristine 
Calvinist tenets were still maintained, New 
England Calvinism came to be transmuted 
into a belief in democracy, equality, indi- 
vidualism, and courageous self-reliance.” 
The skeptics reasoned away reason with 
reason but went on reasoning. Frank’s 
volume is packed with stories of how almost 
any faith postulate of men becomes twisted 
and bent to almost every possible conclu- 
sion. His evidence hardly supports his in- 
ference that in daily life metaphysics deter- 
mines mores, but it suggests, rather, that 
metabolism determines metaphysics. Does 
Frank really believe that a belief in free will, 
self-reliance, and the lure of uncertainty 
made America what she is; or is he revealing 
his good judgment in pointing out our long 
era of peace? Did a belief in freedom create 
American initiative, or did our great na- 
tural resources and the open frontier to 
them perhaps have more to do with it? 

No, men largely do what they want to 
and then rationalize their actions. Or they 
don’t bother to rationalize, which Judge 
Frank knows as well as any. 


Many practical men do not conform, except 
verbally, to the fashion of the intellectuals. 
Some of the loudest talk in our time about “free 
enterprise” has come from men who, by creating 
monopolies and semi-monopolies, are doing their 
best to destroy the economic free enterprise of 
millions of their fellow men..... In some 
twenty years of practice as a lawyer I have had, 
as intimate associates, Catholic lawyers trained 
in natural-law schools; I have never observed 
that their training made the slightest difference 
in their methods of approach to legal or social 
problems or in the conclusions which they 
reached in solving them. 


And surely a belief in determinism does 
not lead its adherents to a passive fatalism. 
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Scientists do not notoriously behave like 
Buddha contemplating his navel; nor do the 
followers of Marx or Hegel—all strongly 
deterministic. People who will gamble will 
gamble, even though they know the wheel 
is fixed, even when the horse race is played 
on a multiple-groove phonograph record. 
Nor is this logically inconsistent; for, if it be 
determined that men must act as if of their 
free will and with a sense of responsibility 
and that others must judge these actions 
good or bad, so it is. And if, further, even a 
wraith of indeterminism exists, if contin- 
gency builds the narrowest cone of uncer- 
tainty along the axis of time, then individual 
acts may amplify into tremendous conse- 
quences. 

But all this is negative argument, that 
either belief has little influence on ordinary 
actions. There remains, however, a positive 
argument of its usefulness, for a belief in 
lawfulness and regularity. If man believes in 
laws, he will seek them—and perhaps find. 
If he has faith that the universe is intelli- 
gible, he will continue his struggle to under- 
stand. And much faith is required; for the 
way is long and barren and strewn with the 
wrecks of failures. One must indeed believe 
in the buried treasure to persevere in the 
search for it. Perhaps this is what Einstein 
meant in saying, “Without the belief in the 
harmony of the world, there could be no 
science.” For this Frank scolds him roundly, 
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yet later he remarks: “For this new mood 
manifests a rational desire . . . . to throw off 
the bonds of fatalism, determinism, and to 
rejoice that man’s initiative is ‘real’ and ‘has 
a chance.’ A ‘scientific’ formulation of that 
attitude seems impossible. Its formulation 
in artistic media is not.” For lack of this 
faith, Frank concludes that scientific history 
or sociology or ethics can never be. For lack 
of it, men have said that the vital action of 
bodies is unknowable, that the weather is 
unpredictable, that the mind is inaccessible. 
For lack of it, the Middle Ages were the 
dark ages, and with it came the Enlighten- 
ment. And with it also came the more 
humane treatment of the sick, the insane, 
and now the criminal as unfortunate victims 
of physical, mental, or social disease rather 
than as wilful sinners. 

No, it is not so that “scientific fatalism is 
but a faith, a dismal and cruel one.” But I 
can heartily agree with Judge Frank’s later 
sentence: ‘‘Let us, with humble recognition 
of man’s finiteness and of the possibility that 
increased human control of nature may lead 
either to good or to evil, use our intelligence, 
circumspectly and alertly, to do the best we 
can to utilize science for human welfare.” 
And the best we can do is to apply science to 
the problem of utilization. Science has al- 
ready given man a “utopia of means’’; it can 
yet give him a “utopia of ends.” 
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PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION: ITs 
TASKS AND OPPORTUNITIES. By Brand 
Blanshard, Curt J. Ducasse, Charles W. 
Hendel, Arthur E. Murphy, and Max C. 
Otto. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1945. Pp. xiii +306. $3.00. 

This is the report of the Commission on the 
Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education, 
appointed by the Board of Officers of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association and financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The commission 
aimed to explore the present and the possible 
future place of philosophy in liberal education. 
Its members disclaim any presumption to speak 
for the Association or for each other. 

In Part I of the report the commission sur- 
veys “The Contemporary Situation.” By cor- 
respondence and by conferences (conducted 
during a kind of philosophic grand tour), the 
commission ‘‘took testimony” from hundreds of 
philosophers and interested laymen. 

Reporting the climate of opinion thus dis- 
covered, Professor Blanshard notes four wide- 
spread demands on philosophy—that it contrib- 
ute to students and the public an integration of 
fragmentary knowledge, a community of basic 
ideas and standards, a reinterpretation of 
democracy, and a “philosophy of life.”” He finds 
philosophers engaged in four debates which pro- 
foundly affect the role of philosophy in liberal 
education: Is philosophy contemplation, or a 
preface to action? What is the social function of 
the philosopher? Shall philosophy merely 
clarify the propositions of science, or has it a 
subject matter of its own? Shall philosophy be 
a required subject in colleges? He records five 
common reproaches to philosophers: they con- 
centrate their thinking on technical trivia, 
cultivate disagreement for its own sake, destroy 
popular faiths without rebuilding, fail to keep 
up with the leading concepts of science, and fill 
their writings with technicalities, abstractions, 
and bumbling generalities. 

Professor Murphy analyzes the situation re- 
sulting from recent decades of struggle, in 
which pragmatism challenged speculative ideal- 
ism and was in turn challenged by isms more 
recently risen to prominence. At the level of 
undergraduate instruction, one characteristic 
result is the general isms course, which may 
leave the student so “tolerant” that he con- 


cludes that anything goes in philosophy. Mean- 
while certain scientists, spinning pseudo- 
philosophy in their spare time, solve the rid- 
dles of the ages with “the facts” of their spe- 
cialties. And meanwhile certain humanists 
teach selected philosophies of the past as au- 
thoritative for contemporary thought, inviting 
the student to “the unexamined life buttressed 
by beautiful quotations” (p. 63). Murphy dares 
to hope that we are ready for a reaction and 
that the stage is set for the return to philosophy 
as a source of rationally grounded judgment and 
a guiding factor in liberal education. 

In Part II the commission turns to formula- 
tion of theories about the function of philosophy 
in liberal education, each author contributing a 
chapter. Murphy argues that the professional 
philosopher’s main contribution to life should 
be philosophy itself; and to university educa- 
tion, a measurement of half-truths against the 
most comprehensive possible standards of 
truth. Blanshard indicates the opportunities for 
philosophy in appropriately dealing with some 
of the demands, debates, and reproaches he 
previously reported. Sketching a philosophy of 
liberal education, Professor Ducasse reasons 
that philosophy’s main contribution is critical 
light on men’s important judgments of value in 
all fields. To Professor Otto, professional 
philosophy should be continuous with the type 
of philosophy which laymen pick up in the 
process of living and should help them broaden 
and deepen it. Professor Hendel reasons that 
education should develop mind and character 
by endowing men with the fruits of the race’s 
thought about living and that philosophy can 
best contribute by assaying interpretations of 
life made in the arts and sciences and by helping 
men “to achieve a significant, integral meaning 
for the whole of human existence” (p. 172). 

In Part III each author discusses some 
phase of “The Teaching of Philosophy— 
Things That Can Be Done.” 

Ducasse, conceiving general education as 
“the part of college education intended to pro- 
vide perspective in breadth,” warns against 
“survey courses” and ends by proposing what 
some would call a pretty good survey course in 
philosophic problems. 

Hendel urges that history of philosophy, 
taught by men who combine the talents of 
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historians and philosophers, should stress what 
can be learned from philosophers of the past— 
not what the teacher considers their mistakes. 
Blanshard advises focusing ethics on “the 
standard and method by which ethical prob- 
lems must be solved” (p. 222). Ducasse pro- 
poses that logic be taught mainly in ordinary 
language, to enhance the student’s capacity ‘‘to 
carry on soundly and to criticize effectively the 
reasonings connected with matters he will have 
to think about” (p. 225). For metaphysics, 
Blanshard and Ducasse propose a threefold aim 
—to acquaint the student with the more com- 
pelling visions that have been entertained con- 
cerning the nature of the world and of man, to 
bring him in toueh with the profounder move- 
ments of thought of his own day, and to help 
him build his own intellectual world (p. 230). 
In this chapter on “The Basic Courses in 
Philosophy” there is no discussion of social 
philosophy or of aesthetics. 

In his discussion of special courses and pro- 
grams of study, Murphy pleads for co-operation 
between philosophers who will show the rele- 
vance of their ideas to the teachings of spe- 
cialists and specialists who will think through 
their own assumptions philosophically. In 
collaboration with Professor Max Black, he 
briefly evaluates many plans for relating phi- 
losophy to the humanities, the social studies, 
the natural sciences, education, religion, and the 
study of foreign cultures. He cites Mark Van 
Doren’s claim that philosophy in liberal educa- 
tion is not merely a subject that one depart- 
ment teaches but the first need everywhere; 
however, he rejects Van Doren’s conclusion 
that special departments of philosophy should 
be abolished, arguing that “‘the ‘philosopher of 
——’ who is worth attaching to an academic 
division or subdivision of literature, science, or 
social studies must have his own primary and 
distinctive attachment to philosophy itself”’ 
(p. 251). 

Hendel recommends that the graduate school 
concentrate upon its primary functions—re- 
search by scholars and education of those who 
are to be scholars and teachers. To improve 
graduate scholarship, he suggests better selec- 
tion of graduate students, a requirement that 
each student demonstrate competence in some 
subject in addition to his specialty, the addition 
of appropriate philosophy courses to the pro- 
grams of students in other fields, joint seminars 
in philosophy and other subjects, broader 
humanities programs in graduate schools, and 
dissertation topics of wider scope, with empha- 
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sis upon quality of writing and frank rejection of 
the impossible requirement of “original contri- 
bution to knowledge.” In discussing the im- 
provement of philosophy teaching, he analyzes 
the characteristics of certain types of philosophy 
students and makes some judgments concerning 
their needs. These judgments lead him to stress 
the desirability of educating young teachers of 
philosophy by abundant free discussion in 
which conclusions are sought, by genuine fellow- 
ship with more mature philosophers, by actual 
practice in teaching under supervision, and pos- 
sibly by a seminar on the teaching of phi- 
losophy. 

In the final chapter Otto assembles brief, in- 
formal reports from persons who have experi- 
mented in bringing philosophers and laymen 
together for philosophic study by such devices 
as small discussion groups, forums, institutes of 
philosophy, etc. Some of the conditions which 
make such undertakings successful are noted 
and certain devices not yet tried are suggested— 
philosophy on the radio, philosophy in second- 
ary education, philosophy in an accurate non- 
technical journal edited by a professional phi- 
losopher for laymen. 

To certain younger philosophers who try, in 
their teaching, to relate philosophy more di- 
rectly to liberal education and life, this report 
should be welcome. Wandering on the fringes of 
Philosophical Association meetings, such men 
have sometimes feared they were committing 
professional suicide by giving time and energy 
to questions which held no interest for the 
titans in the field. To have five men with 
established reputations dignify such questions 
by their concern, to have their report pub- 
lished by ‘“‘consent’’ of the officers of the As- 
sociation—these things should help. In general, 
their report provides an excellent statement of 
the problems to be solved, with proposed solu- 
tions which invite profitable discussion even 
when they do not command immediate ac- 
ceptance. 

Since they were organizing a report, the 
authors very naturally put fact-finding at the 
beginning, basic theory in the middle, and 
practical suggestions at the end; but this ar- 
rangement vivisects the treatment of many 
particular problems. Perhaps criticism can 
most profitably start with the middle section. 

In Part II, according to the Preface, the 
commission’s task “‘was theoretical, the forming 
of clear and consistent ideas about ‘the function 
of philosophy in liberal education and in the de- 
velopment of a free and reflective life in the 
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community’ ”’ (p. vii). With apologies to Otto 
for putting aside community problems, let us 
concentrate on the problem of determining the 
function of philosophy in liberal education. 

There are several possible approaches to this 
problem. One may start with philosophy, deter- 
mine its nature, and look for its uses in liberal 
education. Or one may start with students, 
determine their characteristics, judge what 
metamorphoses are necessary if they are to be- 
come liberally educated, seek the best means to 
produce these metamorphoses, and then deter- 
mine whether any of these means are philo- 
sophic. 

The proper concern of a report on philosophy 
in American education or in any other field is 
philosophy, but sometimes a preliminary tour of 
foreign lands gives us fresh visions when we re- 
turn to our own country. Although the authors 
of this report define and discuss education be- 
fore suggesting what philosophy can contribute 
to it (and although Ducasse even sketches a 
philosophy of education), their main focus of 
attention from the beginning seems to have 
been philosophy. That this was true and that 
this was undesirable, we may suggest by 
imagining the Copernican revolution which 
preliminary consideration of students might 
have produced in the entire report. 

Part I, which describes the contemporary 
situation, would have been enriched. In their 
correspondence and conferences, members of 
the commission would have deliberately and 
systematically sought data about students. 
This is a project which would have taxed their 
time and financial resources, but no other 
group is likely soon to be so well endowed for 
the task. As a result, their report might have 
contained a survey of the goals and values of 
American students, of their difficulties in clari- 
fying and systematizing these goals and values, 
of the philosophic and pseudo-philosophic gyra- 
tions they go through in trying to overcome 
these difficulties, of the philosophic and pseudo- 
philosophic ideas which they import to college 
or manufacture there, and of the degree to 
which they have—or lack—certain basic philo- 
sophic skills and abilities. (Hendel touches on 
some of these points on page 272; would that the 
entire commission had given them expanded 
treatment somewhere near page 1!) 

In Part II, the theoretical part of the report, 
the authors could then have supplemented 
their excellent general statements by very 
specific judgments about the major philosophic 
needs of students. For example, it is useful to 
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indicate, as does Murphy, that philosophy 
should measure half-truths against the most 
comprehensive possible standards of truth, but 
it would be even more ur~ul to give names and 
addresses of the half-tr «a dragons which are 
currently breathing th hottest flames upon 
American college stude: + Part II is supposed 
to indicate “the task o , hilosophy”’; the pro- 
cedure suggested would. dicate part of that 
task so clearly that no ‘ne could misunder- 
stand, no one could qt el over words, and 
everyone could get ahead with the job. 

The transformation in Part III would have 
been even more startlimy, for the specific judg- 
ments about the mas ____milosophic needs of 
students (made in Pu . 411) would have enor- 
mously facilitated judgments about things that 
could be done to ir. ove the teaching of phi- 
losophy. Consider, for example, Ducasse’s 
chapter on “‘Philosophy in General Education.” 
His philosophy of education might have been 
influenced; in the presence of a comprehensive 
outline of the things students need to lead the 
good life, the usefulness of defining general ed- 
ucation as that part of education which minis- 
ters to general types of need suggests itself very 
strongly. (Perhaps his phrase—“‘perspective in 
breadth’—means the same thing, but it seems 
to this reviewer considerably narrower.) His 
thinking about curriculum-making would al- 
most certainly have been influenced; instead of 
thinking in terms of required and elective 
“subjects,” he might have been challenged by 
the possibility of using old materials in radically 
new organizations in order better to meet im- 
portant needs. The sample course he proposes 
might have been deeply influenced. In the 
presence of data about the philosophic status of 
students, he might “lead into” certain topics in 
a way which would make more direct contact 
with their past experience. He might not be so 
ready to let the focus of the course depend on 
preferences of the teacher, the traditions of the 
college, and the interests or competences of mem- 
bers of the department. He might not so freely 
declare the order of topics immaterial, or allow 
new students to mingle with old at the begin- 
ning of the second semester, provided the intro- 
ductory lectures were repeated; data about 
students are likely to suggest that frank dis- 
cussion of some topics depends upon previous 
experience in discussing other topics and previ- 
ously established rapport with the teacher and 
between members of the group. 

The report is good as it stands, and its 
authors are conscious of the student and his 
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problems again and again. The question raised 
is whether the report might not have been better 
if the authors had made the student’s charac- 
teristics their initial ~ ntral concern in taking 
testimony and judg ont of his needs their 
initial central concert theorizing. 

Careful prelimin: analysis of students 
might also have rais . ‘or the authors a basic 
question of primar’ llegiance which is not 
explicitly stated in — report. 

It seems axiomati hat a philosopher’s fast 
allegiance should be to philosophy. It seems to 
follow that his principai contribution to life is 
philosophy itself (M-rhy, p. 85) and that he 
cannot or should not - ertain things because 
they are not the busine. fa philosopher. For 
example, it is not clear that he should feel re- 
sponsible for stirring in sx’dents an interest in 
goodness (Blanshard, p. 110) or a moral will to 
perform a duty (Handel, p. 190) or that he 
should give expert counsel to students about 
personal ethical problems (Blanshard, p. 223). 

But suppose the philosopher is also a teacher. 
Passing, for the moment, all argument about 
student participation in the determination of 
educational aims, it seems clear that the teacher 
has aims... . unless he is “aimless.” If he has 
aims as a teacher, they concern the student. 
Whenever one human being has aims concern- 
ing another, the basic problem as to what these 
aims should be is inescapably ethical. The 
teacher would seem to have a deep moral re- 
sponsibility to do all in his power to collaborate 
with the student in his progress toward “‘the 
good life.” 

In case of conflict, does the philosopher- 
teacher owe his primary allegiance to philoso- 
phy or to the student? Philosophy is a process 
or a product (Murphy, p. 70); the student is a 
person. One need not be a “progressive educa- 
tor” to put the student ahead of the subject and 
to treat him always as an end-in-himself. 

One may argue that the philosopher serves 
the student best by “sticking to his last.” 
Ordinarily this is true. But if and when it is not 
true, the philosopher-teacher should sacrifice 
his strict allegiance to his role as philosopher 
rather than sacrifice his students. Preserve us 
from pulpits in the philosopher’s classroom, 
psychiatric couches in his office, and such senti- 
mentality in his care for students that he gets 
mellow before he gets ripe! But preserve us 
from philosophers who forget that they are al- 
so teachers of persons! 

Because our duty to the student is, in case of 
conflict, our primary duty, it may be argued 
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that the report would have been philosophically 
sounder, as well as practically more useful, if it 
had moved from student characteristics to 
changes judged desirable in students, thence to 
means of producing these changes, and only 
then to determination of the proper tasks of 
philosophy in American education. 

What should the profession do about the 
report? The authors themselves have given the 
first answer: “we are simply offering our find- 
ings and our personal views for general dis- 
cussion”’ (p. vii). The report would provide ex- 
cellent materials for departmental seminars. If 
all faculty members in a particular philosophy 
department would read the report, and if the 
member most interested in such problems 
would lead a series of discussions, there is a real 
possibility that consensus might be achieved on 
some problems. Obviously, the second ap- 
propriate reaction to the report is progressive 
action—by departments, if consensus can be 
achieved, by individual philosophers, in any 
case. 

In final comment on the report certain points 
should be noted to the eternal credit of the 
authors: (1) Philosophers who disagreed on 
many matters nevertheless achieved a high de- 
gree of collaboration on a philosophic task. 
(2) They got out of their armchairs. (3) They 
gave serious and systematic thought to their 
social and pedagogical duties and opportuni- 
ties. (4) Writing as philosophers, they never- 
theless managed to be conscious both of the 
forest and of a good many particular trees. This 
is high praise. 

GEORGE E. BarTON, Jr. 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute 


JUSTICE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Emil 
Brunner. Translated by Mary Hottinger. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. 304. 
$3.00. 

The translator complains at the linguistic 
difficulty of rendering from German into Eng- 
lish some of the spreading concepts found in 
this book. The complaint is well made, but the 
matter complained of is not well located. The 
real difficulty is in making “theological” justice 
of the (Swiss) German, not to say of the 
Barthian, type meaningful to Americans who 
are daily and undogmatically creating such 
instruments of justice as no dogmatist ever 
finds revealed from on High or written un- 
ambiguously in his heart. In the quest for 
justice, as elsewhere, it may well be the courage 
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of labor rather than the audacity of presump- 
tion that gets freighted in the end with ideality. 

Certainly it would be difficult to find a better 
outwriting of the old theme that extremes meet 
than is presented in this book. The man of God 
will have nothing of the view that justice is 
earthy, is born of compromise, is relative to 
geography and to culture. Justice, to the con- 
trary, is absolute; even where relative, it is 
relative, so to say, to an absolute standard. 
“Either there is a valid criterion, a justice which 
stands above us all, a challenge presented to us, 
not by us, a standard rule of justice binding on 
every state and every system of law, or there is 
no justice, but only power organized in one 
fashion or another and setting itself up as law. 
Either there exists eternal, indefeasible rights of 
man, or there are merely the opportunities of 
the lucky and the lack of opportunity of the un- 
lucky.” 

Yet, in spite of this tall talk of finality and 
despite the author’s earnest determination to 
draw invariable quintessence from both the law 
(of nature) and the gospels (of grace), the best 
he can do for poor justice in this way are claims 
—like giving each man his “‘due”—so ambigu- 
ously and dissipatedly slippery that, forgetting 
what they are relative to, it is easy to hope that 
for all one’s pains he has stumbled upon some- 
thing more or less absolute. This is but the logic 
of fatigue operating on the night shift of ra- 
tionality, waiting for the dawn to show it up for 
what it is. 

And when cometh the dawn, our author, 
seeking to apply his arduously achieved finali- 
ties, admits: “Hence all that is said in this 
second part must be regarded as tentative. 
Only the order of God is infallible. Even human 
knowledge of thedivine order issubject to error— 
how much more so its application to the particu- 
lar problems of the social order.’ It is sad but 
true that fallible interpretation of infallibility 
yields only fallibility. Not only are the formu- 
las of this book relative to all the vagaries of the 
power which the author seeks to avoid, but 
they are equally relative to all the philosophies 
of interpretation which he seeks to conjure into 
sameness and to all of the contradictory revela- 
tions which he seeks to ignore into harmony 
with Christianity, Protestant Christianity at 
that! The more our holy Atlas strains for in- 
fallible justice in the grand manner of absolute- 
ness, the more of relativity he strains out, until, 
worst of all, justice stands relative not to the 
democratic process which produces it but to the 
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semantic legerdemain which conceals its humble 
growth from more to more. 

Of course, the author ends with nothing that 
he did not begin with. But, then, he begins with 
everything he needs to end with! Yes, with 
everything and more; for he begins with lan- 
guage which carries contradictions as easily as it 
carries lucidity. Obscuring that from himself, he 
obscures also all that counts to make his insight 
effective. It is fair to guess that, the more of 
relativity any honest mind begins with, the less 
he is compelled to end with, and the more of 
absoluteness he begins with, the less he can rely 
upon at the end. The least relative thing in the 
world is each person’s private view of the abso- 
lute, but that is also the least universal thing. 
The problem is, then: given these private ab- 
solutes to begin with, how distil from their 
plurality enough of what is common to them so 
as to yield a dependable standard of conduct, 
but to do this in spite of their pride in their utter 
difference? The art which enables minds to meet 
is the strategy of building a criterion that each 
will in turn accept as his own. ‘The law,” as 
Thomas Hobbes once profoundly observed, “is 
the public conscience.” Now the only way to 
get a “public” conscience out of absolute 
conscientiousnesses is to find how much can be 
agreed by all to implement in practice. 

To insist from the beginning that there is a 
universally applicable standard is to frustrate 
that very claim by presumptuously trying to 
thrust upon others one’s own brand of private 
perfection. To admit the differences and to set 
about to find what can be regarded as common 
and how that common can be enlarged, that is 
to achieve more than one inherits and is through 
the modesty of interrelatedness to discern at 
last—it may well be, indeed, to create through- 
out—what never comes as grace but only as 
debt to labor. This is the genius of democracy, 
as against any sort of authoritarian sacerdotal- 
ism: that justice is not a “given,” it is a “got”; 
it is not a “goal,” it is a “going’’; it is not a pri- 
vate perfection absolute in its essence; it is a 
public compromise rendered more dependable 
by agreement than any absolute can ever be by 
authority. 

All this the author fitfully sees in discussing 
the genius of Swiss democratic institutions, but 
he sees it only fitfully, because he is chronically 
blinded by the specious brightness of an abso- 
lute authority which may be in heaven but 
which “never was on land or sea.” 

T. V. SmitH 
University of Chicago 
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AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND ITS PRESUPPOSI- 
qions. By Milton C. Nahm. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. xili+554. 

This book is largely about the “fundamental 
antinomies” of aesthetics. Beauty seems at 
once a good and an evil, at once a source of 
exaltation and of discontent; and the history of 
aesthetics, according to Nahm, represents a 
sustained but unsuccessful effort to show how 
these warring factors can be reconciled. 

Certain theories have tried to escape the 
antinomies by “‘limiting the aesthetic universe 
of discourse.”” They have drawn away from 
earthly beauties and spoken of an absolute 
beauty in a real transcending art, or else they 
have recognized earthly beauties of an extreme- 
ly limited kind. In either case the element of 
discontent in the aesthetic experience vanishes, 
but at the expense of theoretical intelligibility 
or adequacy. Nahm calls these theories “ateleo- 
logical.”” Certain other theories, which he calls 
“teleological,” have tried to resolve the antin- 
omies not by limiting the aesthetic universe of 
discourse but by broadening it. They have 
sought to justify or remove the element of dis- 
content by showing that the arts have impor- 
tant functions in individual and social life. 

Nahm’s own view on the antinomies appears 
in the last two hundred pages of the book. He 
first maintains that art is ‘a symbol of the 
artist’s emotions.”’ And it is in part a “generic 
symbol,” emotionally moving because its 
“referent” is some general motif—like leader- 
ship, youthful passion, treachery, revenge, etc. 
—which recurs in one form or another through- 
out human history, and to which all men are 
“predisposed by an A ppercepzionsmass of feel- 
ing.” Now a generic symbol tends to evoke 
“brute behavior characteristic of a level from 
which man has evolved” (pp. 477-78). The 
person who is moved by it knows that a ‘“‘de- 
pendence....upon mechanisms implicit in 
generic and typical behavior is dangerous,” 

since any such reaction is too little modified by 
reasoning. So there both is and must be an 
element of discontent in the aesthetic mood. 
Yet this does not diminish the value of the arts; 
for the artist converts this discontent “into a 
source of strength for further effort in the con- 
quest of nature”’ (p. 480). ““Profoundly moving 


art....does not teach, preach, or construct 
scientific systems. It does, however, endow man 
with.... courage, and it does release energy 


needed by artist, moralist, and scientist to keep 
each at his endless task in art, morality, and 
science”’ (p. 483). 
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I give only the bare outline of Nahm’s work. 
The first two parts of it discuss a great number 
of historical theorists and attempt, in particu- 
lar, to show that the problems of aesthetics all 
stem from the philosophy of Plato. The third 
part, containing Nahm’s own views (for which 
he expresses an indebtedness to L. W. Flaccus 
and E. A. Singer, Jr.), is developed in connec- 
tion with a theory about instincts, emotions, 
and moods. 

Although the book is obviously the product 
of a long study of aesthetics and the arts, I re- 
gret to say that I find very little in it that is in- 
structive. It is dull, verbose, and pretentious; 
and where it most needs clarity, it lacks it. For 
example: An antinomy, as traditionally con- 
ceived, is a pair of seemingly incompatible 
statements, each of which we must seemingly 
accept: and its resolution consists of showing 
either that the statements are not incompatible 
or that one of them can properly be denied. Now 
as his main antinomy, Nahm sometimes appears 
to have in mind such a pair of statements as 
‘“‘The arts are worth cultivating” and “The arts 
are not worth cultivating.”’ But do we even 
seem to have to accept both of these state- 
ments? We do not, I think, if we expect (as 
Nahm expects) to find the alleged “antinomy”’ 
appearing in all types of aesthetic theory. Ac- 
cording to many views—including all those 
which recognize that the consequences of any- 
thing are relevant to determining its generic 
value and, hence, all of Nahm’s “teleological” 
theories—there will, no doubt, be certain 
reasons that give plausibility to the affirmative 
statement, and certain others that give plausi- 
bility to the negative one. But that is true of 
any controversial issue; and, in the special case 
in question, it may only show that we have to 
take a certain amount of bitter with the sweet. 
It may only show that the arts are intrinsically 
good and extrinsically bad, for instance, or else 
that they are good so far as they lead to X but 
bad so far as they lead to Y. The problem then 
becomes one of deciding whether their goodness 
on the whole outweighs their badness. For such 
theories as these, then, Nahm’s way of speaking 
about an antinomy is a pedantic way of speak- 
ing about a difficulty, and one that is familiar in 
a great many evaluative issues. 

Without paying adequate attention to this 
point, Nahm goes on to speak of the simultane- 
ous “exaltation and discontent” that is found 
in aesthetic experience. In calling this an 
“antinomy,” he is referring, if I understand him 
correctly, to divergent qualities presented in 
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our experience at the very time that we are 
absorbed in a work of art. He means something 
like what the hedonists mean (though there is 
no hedonistic emphasis in Nahm) when they 
speak of “‘impure’’ experiences—of experiences 
that are partly pleasant and partly unpleasant. 
And here there is no question of logic, no ques- 
tion about the incompatibility or seeming in- 
compatibility of statements or propositions; 
there is simply an empirical question about 
whether aesthetic experience has a certain 
qualitative nature. So, once again, “‘antinomy”’ 
serves to conceal, by its official sound, the 
poverty of Nahm’s analysis. 

And some such concealment is necessary, in 
my opinion, if one is to make plausible the view 
that aesthetic experience has an element of dis- 
content. This much, of course, is possible: A 
man who has been moved by a work of art may 
later feel discontented on that account, remark- 
ing, for instance, that he should have been doing 
something more practical. And this discontent 
may ultimately, by a kind of conditioning, come 
to color his experience at the very times that he 
is being moved. But that does not always hap- 
pen, and it in no way excuses Nahm for failing 
to distinguish between aesthetic experience it- 
self and the feelings that we may have in our 
subsequent reflections about it. 

The clumsiness of Nahm’s thought is re- 
flected not only in his use of his key terms (and 
“antinomy” is not the only term that 1 might 
have mentioned in this connection) but also in 
his style. His sentences are unnatural in their 
rhythms and make his work really burdensome 
to read. Passages like the following are not at all 
infrequent: 
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It is evident, for example, that the modern theory 
of “expression” implies that Greek speculation 
fails to recognize that, while products of tech- 
nique are non-aesthetic in the sense that they are 
“non-expressive,” others are “expressive” or aesthet- 
ic and, of the latter, some or all, it may be, are “non- 
expressive” as well [p. 6]. 


With attention, such a sentence yields up its 
secret; but the reader pretty nearly has to 
construe it like a schoolboy construing Latin. 

Let me conclude with a word about Nahm’s 
scholarship. He is well informed, and even 
erudite, on all topics relating to the history of 
aesthetics; yet I cannot see that his knowledge 
is put to good use. There is a great need in 
aesthetics of a creative scholarship—one that 
helps us to see old writers in an illuminating 
perspective and to find in their work an inspira- 
tion for our own. But Nahm’s scholarship is 
half-pedantry and usually results in making the 
historical writers seem tedious. William James 
once lamented this kind of scholarship (in his 
Pluralistic Universe), and, since his remarks are 
so pertinent to philosophers like Nahm, I should 
like to quote them: 


Philosophical questions are handled as if through 
a heavy woolen curtain, the veil of previous phi- 
losophers’ opinions. Alternatives are wrapped in 
proper names, as if it were indecent for a truth to 
go naked..... You must tie your opinion to Aris- 
totle’s or Spinoza’s; you must define it by its dis- 
tance from Kant’s; you must refute your rival’s 
view by identifying it with Protagoras’s. Thus does 
all spontaneity of thought, all freshness of concep- 
tion, get destroyed. 
C. L. STEVENSON 
Vale University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


NEw DIRECTIONS IN PsyCHOLOGY: TOWARD IN- 
DIVIDUAL HAPPINESS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Samuel Lowy, M.D. Introduction by 
Herbert Read. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xiv+194. $3.00. 


This is a European prescription for primarily 
European ills and, as such, is only indirectly en- 
lightening for American readers. Its substance 
was delivered as lectures in Bratislava, the cap- 
ital of Slovakia, during the years 1930-36, with 
additional material originating at the Czecho- 
slovakian Center in Manchester, England, dur- 
ing the war. Its author is a pupil of Steke who 
has seen and endured what happens when his 
fellow-men are either imperfectly or evilly so- 





cialized. The main idea of his book is summa- 
rized thus: “Do not let us rely, in the great cause 
of human happiness, on the voluntary fairness 
of people alone, if there be a way of intensifying, 
through a better-planned social process, this 
fairness of spirit in all interhuman relations.” 
Man must not “put first a communal organiza- 
tion for its own sake”; but, if he is to survive, 
he must somehow be turned from aggression to 
love. This involves “better planning of the so- 
cial process,” with the state exerting an ‘‘active 
influence on public opinion in a socially more de- 
sirable direction.” Presumably future Hitlers 
will be nipped in the bud by “well-planned state 
pressure on overindividualistic and overaggres- 
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sive tendencies.’ Certainly few will question 
that “it is a national advantage to have fewer 
embittered, cynical citizens, whose only interest 
js to compensate themselves for unhappiness by 
material advantages at the cost of others and of 
the community.” 

Through many examples drawn from his 
years of practice as a psychoanalyst in Slovakia, 
Dr. Lowy makes out an excellent case for the 
need of better mental hygiene in order to cope 
with socially dangerous neuroses. But his dras- 
tic methods of cure, reminiscent of Plato, whom 
he does not mention, might well aggravate the 
very diseases which he is trying to cure. In his 
Introduction Herbert Read challenges this reli- 
ance upon state authority for the promotion of 
“good” ends as too little removed from the late 
Nazi madness, affirming that “the way lies 
through reciprocity and mutual aid, not through 
coercion and external authority.” 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE 


THE CREATIVE MIND. By Henri Bergson. 
Translated by Mabelle L. Andison. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
307. $3.75. 

Although billed as “‘the last of Bergson’s 
works to be published,” this collection contains 
only two introductory articles, comprising 
about one-third of its length, which have not ap- 
peared previously in French. The rest consists 
of articles and lectures composed between 1903 
and 1923, and hence considerably antedating 
the French philosopher’s last major effort, Les 
deux sources de la morale et de la religion. In 
translations which are pedestrian at best, we 
find Bergson as ever the alluring but elusive 
philosophical artist, sketching the riches which 
are always just around the corner of his next 
metaphor. Gently he chides Homo loquax, 
“whose thought, when he does think, is only a 
reflection upon his talk’”’; and gently he defends 
himself against the charge of being antiscientific 
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when he has asked science “simply to remain 
scientific.” The subtleties of man’s many- 
faceted sensory reactions to nature are once 
more explored in several directions at once. But 
the promised “verifications” by the new method 
of intuition are always being postponed. The 
book includes the well-known “Introduction to 
Metaphysics” and essays dealing with the 
philosophies of Claude Bernard, William James, 
and Ravaisson. 

Haroip A. LARRABEE 


THE LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED PHILISTINES. By 
James T. Farrell. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+210. 


In his literary aims James Farrell falls within 
the tradition of Emile Zola. And as a critic also 
he resembles him both in his defense of natural- 
ism as a literary method and in his antagonism 
to political and cultural reactionaries. These at- 
titudes are the chief source of the somewhat 
casual unity which informs the score of articles 
(written during the last fifteen years) which 
comprise this book. 

Here are to be found attacks upon “the 
bourgeoise philistinism” of Van Wyck Brooks, 
J. Donald Adams, and Archibald MacLeish, 
demonstration of the confusion and inconsist- 
ency of Lewis Mumford, a short and libelous 
broadside against Mortimer Adler, some dissec- 
tion of current nonsense written about the 
short story, an account of Farrell’s own creed 
and the conditions under which his best-known 
work was written, an exposé of the commer- 
cial and counterfeit culture of Hollywood, and a 
series of literary “revaluations” of writers like 
Dreiser, Hemingway, Chekhov, Dostoevski, and 
Joyce. 

Even if one grants the diminutive sige of this 
literary David of the left, one must acknowledge 
the deftness and good sense with which he 
wields his homemade weapons. 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 
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